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PUSH 2 EDITORIAL 


To have survived one edition now seems like fortuitous good luck - yet we are back with 
another issue to hopefully raise the profile of religious and theological thinking and writing 
here in Aotearoa-New Zealand. 

As you will be aware ...push has undergone a reformatting. The first issue was very much a 
'first issue' in appearance. Hopefully this change will prove easier to handle and to file. 
After great soul-searching, some serious discussion over lunch when we found ourselves in 
the same city, much email correspondence, our pondering on various responses and 
suggestions and then looking at our technical abilities, our time and our available finances 
Geoff and I have come to the decision to stay lo-fi but in a more manageable format. The 
colour cover will hopefully attract all the right sort of attention. The new format will not 
spring open like a badly loaded mousetrap. The single staple means you can bind and file 
your copies of ...push as you so wish. 

I admit I have limited technical ability, even less time and a limited budget and a 
computer that verges on the possessed. I do however have a great enthusiasm for what 
we are attempting to do and a commitment to keep printing a variety of writings that will 
widen interest, knowledge and discussion of religion and theology in this country. 
Hopefully you can read past the occasional glitches into the wealth of thoughtful, 
provocative comment in issue 2. 

We begin this issue in the past, 1935 to be exact and in the pages of our inspiration The 
New Zealand Journal of Theology. W.G. Slade's critique on contemporary Christianity 
makes salutary reading and is a reminder to all those who bemoan the present without an 
awareness of the past. Slade's article has a response to it from 2002. Adrian Dyer 
considers what current Christianity can learn from re-reading Slade. Such work is 
important because we New Zealanders are often very unaware of our intellectual history- 
and even when aware, likely to dismiss it. Adrian is a Welshman now domiciled (married 
and parenting) in New Zealand and so perhaps possesses a certain critical distance. 

The New Zealand context is further critiqued by Raymond Pelly in his analysis of the 
theology of Ian Harris and what its implications could be. Such work is, in my opinion, 
crucially important for popular religious writers such as Harris (who has a column in The 
Dominion) are increasingly the public face (and interface) of religion and 'theology' in 
unchurched societies such as New Zealand. As Raymond Pelly points out such 'theology' 
while often presented as 'up to date' is little more than a modem recitation of eighteenth 
century enlightenment critiques. 


The move into an international context is signalled by our reprinting of a Buddhist 
interpretation of the Kingdom of God. This presentation was given at the German 
Kirchentag and was made available by our friend and old classmate Paul Barber, a New 
Zealander who lives in Germany and works for the Kirchentag. 


We follow this by two sizeable pieces of theology. Clive Pearson, now part of an increasing 
New Zealand theological diaspora, writes from Australia on ecceiesiology. Clive taught at 
Knox Theological Hall and now teaches at United Theological College in Parramatta, 
Sydney. This article raises several important questions for those attempting to consider 
the place and role of ecceiesiology in contemporary theology, not least how theology might 
intersect with such 'hip/hot' topics as diasporic studies. 

Tony Russell kept theological students challenged and stimulated while teaching in 
Dunedin in the 1980s and 1990s. We are lucky to be able to print papers from that time 
which otherwise might only exist as fragments in people's notes. His take on ethics and 
political correctness is even more topical today. 

We conclude our articles with another searing musical analysis by Sam Tyler-Smith. This 
issue it is the turn of Nick Cave, the Australian singer-songwriter, author and possessor of 
the 'damn cool' factor. 
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...Push also seeks to print reviews and this issue has Kim Bathgate on Constantine, Yvonne 
Smith on the New Zealand journal Music in the Air and my take on Johnny Cash's God CD. 

Submisions 

If you would like to contribute we would be delighted to receive your writings or reviews of 
any length from 500-5000 words. Any topic will be considered, for the aim is to increase 
the thoughtful appreciation of religious and theological issues in this country. Please send 
contributions (disc or attachment preferred) to 

The editors 
...Push 

c /- dept, of Philosophy & Religious studies 
University of Canterbury 
PB 4800 
Christchurch 

Or 

m.grimshaw@phil-canterbury-ac.nz 

Subscriptions 

Thanks to all those who have sent in their subscriptions ($15 for 4 issues NZ, $18 
overseas). Now we have proven we can get another issue out (no one-hit wonder) we will 
be seeking to enlarge our subscription base. Payment (cash/cheque) can be sent to the 
above address (please make cheques payable to "push"). 


Future issues. 

Already I have articles on James K. Baxter, Radical orthodoxy and New Zealand, and the 
controversy over the Nurses Chapel in Christchurch awaiting future publication. We are 
also interested in theological biographies and memoirs, writing on religion and popular 
culture, New Zealand religious history, reviews, opinions, critiques and challenges - in fact 
just about anything. Also if you wish to respond to any articles please feel free to do so. 
The only limit to publication here will be possible defamation! Happy reading. 

Mike Grimshaw July 2002. 
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...push 

A/political theology? 


It's that time again. In fact, this time it's earlier than last time, for reasons best known to 
those whose apian antics overflow the corridors of power in our capital (although I suspect 
that the necessity for bringing this year's general election forward probably escapes many of 
them). It's time to have our credulity stretched by the increasingly similar-sounding promises 
and protestations of our politicians, as they vie for their share of the nation's vote. By the 
time this issue of ...push goes to print, it will all be over for another three years, and many of 
us will breathe a sigh of relief at no longer having to endure the endless succession of party 
political broadcasts that seem purpose-built to interfere with our viewing and listening 
pleasure. By the time this issue of ...push goes to print, it will be back to another cycle of life 
as we know it; back to working our way through more and more of the same. 

As will by now be obvious, I am more than slightly cynical about this country's experience of 
the democratic process. Having grown up in the shadow of the good old two-party system, 
and having spent some time living and studying in Germany, I was one of those who had high 
hopes for the prospects of proportional representation in my homeland. I was also one of 
those who learned from a young age that religion and politics don't mix any better than sports 
and politics do - and having publicly expressed the less popular view to an entire school 
during the 1981 Springbok tour I have perhaps more reason to remember this lesson than 
most. So for years, I tried to keep my theology as apolitical as possible, justifying this by 
reminding myself and others when necessary that Jesus did not start a political movement, 
and that there should be room in the church for people with a wide range of political views. 

I still stand by the second part of the above statement, and insofar as Jesus clearly did not 
make the most of the political opportunities that were open to him, I still believe the first part 
to be substantially true. But I no longer believe an apolitical theology to be possible or even 
desirable, for the simple reason that what we hold to be true about the ultimate source of our 
being must have implications for how we organise and administer life for and among 
ourselves. Indeed, I would now go so far as to argue that an apolitical theology is really no 
theology at all - but I am increasingly aware of the dangers inherent in adopting this position. 

One of those dangers was brought home to me just the other day. I opened my mailbox, and 
was greeted with yet another piece of unsolicited mail apparently sent in the mistaken belief 
that because I am a Christian minister I will be interested in (and presumably also endorse) 
the policies of a party that publicly claims a Christian name. And it seems that whoever 
directs the mass mailings of this party may not be alone in that misconception. To my great 
surprise and concern, more than once in my work as a chaplain I have encountered people 
who have taken the adjective 'Christian' to be a universal descriptor of the political leanings of 
all New Zealanders even remotely connected with the Church. More than once I have had 
people pointing out one or another aspect of so-called 'Christian' policy and worriedly asking 
me 'how can you believe in that?' I then find myself assuring them that just as there are 
many different ways of being a Hindu, Sikh, Muslim, Buddhist, atheist, agnostic or Jew, so too 
there are many different ways of being Christian; and that each of those ways will have a 
quite different implications for a person's political views. In doing my best to be fair to the 
party or parties concerned, I am nevertheless often reminded of an interesting conversation I 
had some years back with a rather earnest young man, who tried to persuade me that the 
answers to all our social ills were to be found in a careful and reverent reading of the Bible. I 
replied that whilst the Bible and holy books from other religions certainly do contain much that 
is of lasting moral and ethical value, it would be both foolish and futile to seek in their pages a 
comprehensive programme for ensuring full employment, or a satisfactory system for the 
regulation of floating exchange rates. To attempt such would be rather like trying to run a 
modem engine on unrefined oil; or like placing a group of twenty-first century humans back in 
the iron age and expecting them to live long and prosper (yes, I know the BBC tried it, but the 
results that were shown on our screens could hardly be deemed a success.) 
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So for me, in developing a political theology, it is more important to ask appropriate 
theologically informed questions than to provide a programme of theologically 'orthodox' 
answers. For me as a Christian, it is more important to ask 'what impact will this policy have 
on the marginalised ones with whom Jesus most closely identified?' than to concern myself 
exclusively with the impact that proposed policies will have on my loved ones and me. For me 
as a Christian minister, it is important to work towards creating a church and social 
environment that accepts and welcomes a diversity of political and theological views; but it is 
equally important to allow something of the passion for justice that Christians and others 
believe to be essential to the divine nature to challenge those views, including my own. 


Geoff King 
July 2002 
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[Reprint from] 

The New Zealand Journal of Theology 

VOL. IV. No.3 MAY, 1935 

RELIGION IN THE MODERN WORLD 

W.G. Slade 

TheChurch has come upon difficult days, in which every section has to admit that its growth has not 
kept pace with the population. The discrepancy between the Church records of attendance and Census 
statistics varies a little with the denominations, but it is small encouragement to those with a lower 
margin of discrepancy to remind themselves that others are in a worse plight. A man struggling with 
typhoid derives little comfort from the information that another in the same hospital is battling with 
plague or smallpox, Furthermore, we all stand or fall together, just as the general advance in medicine 
and hygiene minimizes the risk from all infectious diseases. 

There is no need to analyse statistics. We all know that our present accommodation is far from 
adequate for all our potential parishioners, despite the fact that many preachers face a discouraging 
timber-yard rather than a sea of eager faces. The following may be regarded as a cluster of random 
thoughts upon the position. 

One sometimes hears it said that the Church is in competition with the Radio and the Motor-car, and 
the familiar argument is advocated, that improved means of transport, on the one hand, have allured 
folk to spend the Lord's Day in picnics or social calls, and the Radio, on the other, has tempted them to 
lounge at home listening to a broadcast service, rather than go to the trouble of dressing in their best 
clothes to spend an uneasy hour sitting in uncomfortable pews, in a badly ventilated building, from 
which perhaps the very same service is being broadcast. I feel that this is but a superficial judgement. 
Would not a real Spiritual inclination over-ride these other influences? Why should not car and radio 
alike be subsidiary to and even assist the Church? Something has decimated the will- to-worship of the 
modem man, and, however deeply set the malady we must endeavour to ascertain the causes. 

Dr Schweitzer has said, ' The seed of scepticism has germinated. In fact, the modern man has no 
longer any spiritual self-confidence at all. Behind a self-confident exterior he conceals a great lack of 
confidence. In spite of his great capacity in material matters he is an altogether stunted being. 
Because he makes no use of his capacity for thinking. It will ever remain incomprehensible that our 
generation, which has shown itself so great by its achievements in discovery and invention, could fall 
so low Spiritually as to give up thinking. There is a timely reference here to the need for self- discipline 
in thinking but even more remarkable for our purpose is the fact that this very able and noble man 
should be forced to recognize the spiritual decadence of the age. How else can we explain such facts as 
the growth of Jingoism, and what a lecturer upon the dictatorships recently termed the 'flight from 
freedom'? It also explains the temperance reaction of America and the alarming growth of sexual and 
other forms of vice in our own community, matters not purely local in their significance, but best 
considered as aspects of world trends, phases of a great ethical and spiritual situation with which the 
modem church must yet grapple as if for its very life. Not to face these things seriously may in itself be 
indicative of their encroachment upon our own souls. 

A. I would first try to note some of the ultimate causes of this spiritual decadence. 

1. The growth of knowledge has had a profound effect upon the religious attitude of the masses. It is 
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quite a truism that the amazing developments as in scientific knowledge have taken our breath away 
religiously. The transition from the stuffy, uninformed atmosphere of narrow Fundamentalism into the 
expansiveness of astronomical and biological thought involves a tremendous mental and spiritual 
shock for many people. Fosdick gives the following vivid illustration. The world looks like a great 
machine, self running and self-regulating, with God a very distant Sustainer, if He is at anywhere at 
all. Thomas Hood put the feeling into a familiar verse: — 

I remember, I remember 

The fir-trees dark and high: 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now 'tis little joy. 

To know I'm further off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy.' 

The vastness of the Universe and its Seemingly inexorable laws, are conceptions which have greatly 
bothered the average man, who, repelled by the little ancient superstitions in the Bible, is in danger of 
taking the extreme course of rejecting the whole of religious truth. 

2. This is also to be said, that foremost scientists, and even schools of scientists, have been avowedly 
hostile to the Christian idea of God, and have spared no pains to discredit it. The militant scepticism of 
men like Bertrand Russell and Freud pours scorn upon the ancient superstition, so called, of faith in the 
Divine Providence. Freud, for example, hardly troubles to veil his sneer when explaining religion as an 
aspect of the Oedipus Complex. The reading of such a book as Bernard Shaw's The Adventures of a 
Black Girl in her Search for God, libelous as it is in its caricature of Christianity must shake the faith of 
any person not trained to detect its logical flaws, causing him to wonder whether the whole 
organization of prayer and worship is not just so much Mumbo Jumbo. Before such propaganda the 
spirit of worship, and, indeed, all spiritual appreciation, are driven relentlessly. The desire to attend 
church springs on the one hand from one's spiritual need, and on the other from one's conviction of the 
adequacy of worship in satisfying that need. This two-fold motive to worship has suffered grievously 
from the anti-religious propaganda of the past generation. 

3. How far does the wide extension of social programmes by the Church reflect our own lack of 
dogmatic Certainty? They do certainly provide an easy escape for any who are conscious of their 
inability to meet their opponents in the field of dogmatism. But it is dangerous to substitute for the 
strong doctrine of salvation by faith the very much thinner syrup of sentimentality regarding the 
amelioration of material conditions in the present society. I do not attack social service as such, but 
would point out that it is possible for it to become a bypath down which one can escape the obligation 
of real apologetics. Yet if preachers have no message for the heart and conscience of this or any age, 
all the social service ever devised cannot avail to hide their own lack of vision from the yearning eyes of 
the crowd. We rightly recoil from that literalism which was content to offer immunity from a future Hell 
while quite complacent regarding the present wretchedness of folk made and kept miserably poor by 
unscrupulous greed. Too often men have held office in the Church despite the fact that their fat 
incomes have been sucked from sources closely allied with social vice and corruptions and we must 
condemn the laissez-faire attitude of a shallow pietism which unctiously promises the masses future 
bliss in the Kingdom of God and at the same time does nothing to improve their conditions here. That 
antinomianism has reacted in indignant scorn as men have become alive to the insincerity that it 
involves. Yet I would venture the opinion that we are now in danger of swinging to the other extreme. 
Failing to appreciate the wonderful poetry of the New Testament Eschatology, and misled by fanciful 
interpretations that cannot be sustained in the broader light of modern thought a great many of the 
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clergy of all denominations have turned to the sentimental and so-called ethical expressions of the 
Gospel. This however, is a false emphasis which might easily convey to the outsider the very wrong 
idea that Christianity is at best a utilitarian organization with little if anything to contribute to truth. 

4. Behind this over-emphasis there has probably been the genuine and laudable desire to reply to the 
slander that Christianity is to be identified with an other-worldliness not concerned about the injustices 
of this world. Such has been the rosy canopy under which some churchmen have sheltered from their 
manifest responsibility to make such personal sacrifices as are involved in the abolition of slums and 
the payment of adequate wages to employees. Unfortunately, such an attitude brings the whole Church 
under reproach. We have yet to face this problem of social injustice fairly and give the lie to the 
insinuation that our Christian ethics consists of accommodations reluctantly forced upon us by masses 
rendered impatient through hunger and nakedness. The slowness of the Church to realize the ethical 
implications of the Gospel has led to its rejection along with the overthrow of the monarchy in such 
countries as France and Russia. An ethical spirit which challenges the wickedness of the world needs 
yet to be related to a virile re-statement of the Truth of Religion. Meanwhile, while we hesitate, the 
Church loses her grip upon the masses. 

5. One point needs more explicit treatment—the reluctance with which the Church has accepted the 
findings of Science. In his recently published Sprunt lectures Professor James Young Simpson gave 
these comments upon the position: 1 In the earlier history of the relations of scientific and theological 
thought, science had to conform to religious thought, or rather, it was the latter that, so to speak, 
made the pace, and led the race. But from the sixteenth century onwards the development of new 
scientific facts became so great that theology quickly reached a sort of saturation point, and the 
process of assimilation slowed down. Since then it is science that has made the pace, with theological 
thought gradually falling further and further behind in certain related respects. To change the figure, 
religious thought has from the sixteenth century onwards been resistant, and on the defensive, and 
every retreat has involved a certain loss of prestige . . . Such retreat continued right up to the end of 
last century, and into the opening years of the present. There are signs, however, that it has ceased. 
In fact there is sound reason to believe, as already stated, that we are on the threshold of a great 
advance, and that the materials for a New Natural Theology lie at our hands/ We need not comment 
upon the closing optimistic note, and merely remark that to the popular mind, the retreats of religion 
have had the appearance of defeats, attaching suspicion to the importance of Christian truth. 

6. The older evangelism, by giving undue prominence to Hell-fire preaching, thus creating an 
artificial urgency, was guilty of over-emphasizing the purely negative aspects of Christian dogma. 
Apart from the crude literalism with which it was proclaimed, it tended to make the consequences of 
sin more significant than sin itself, and aroused more fear of the sufferings or Hell rather than horror 
at a life out of harmony with the Will of God and, much less, the believer's realization of the positive 
fullness of the life of fellowship with Christ. I would refer to a challenging article published by Dr. 
Cadoux in the Hibbert Journal of 1920. ' A business man may create an artificial demand for his 
wares, do a profitable trade for a time, and then bequeath lean years to his successors. And it is 
conceivable that the same thing may happen in religion, and that the older evangelism's forcing of 
results may have discounted the growing spirituality of the race and anticipated the resources of the 
present generation.' Cadoux points out: that this older appeal rested upon very questionable 
premises and argues, 1 The very source of its urgency tended to compromise the ethical purity and 
sublimity and so to vitiate the effect, of the Gospel. Not only was God's love confronted in the fate of 
the lost by a damaging and unanswerable question, but He was made to seem more concerned in 
the exhibition of His hatred for sin than in the increase of righteousness. . . The stupendous nature 
of the expected penalty almost dignified the sinful life and went far to divert attention from that 
meanest element of sin, the suffering which it brings to others. And all this resulted in prompting the 
sinner to fear the horrid fate to which he might go, rather than to loathe the sin that was held to 
deserve it. These unethical elements in the old evangelism produced two results: they secured its 
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obsolescence, and prejudiced the interests of its successor.' I am largely in agreement with this view. 
The old was thundered in all its fierceness until young folk felt their faces blanch under such 
preaching, and sat in their seats almost too paralysed with dread even to breathe. I have some 
recollections of that kind of evangelism, and have also lived to see the day when the mere mention 
of Hell awakens no loftier response than a smirk and a smile. That preaching is not only obsolete; it 
has also made modem evangelism exceedingly difficult. 

7. Another cause of the decadence of worship is the effect of the divisions of the Church. It is 
divided into many camps, some so closely allied as to be separated by the flimsiest barriers of 
doctrine and polity Church Union is not a simple problem. It is never just a matter of the return of a 
wayward child to its parent. Many schisms have centred in deep differences of conviction which 
cannot be brushed aside casually. Since they were divided probably both child and parent have 
changed, while in many cases the child has grown up, prospered, and in some cases actually rivals 
the parent. Thus a satisfactory basis of union must require very deep understanding of Church 
history. These are the difficulties in Union. But disunion must have an adverse effect upon the 
religious psychology of the masses. ' if a kingdom be divided against itself, that kingdom cannot 
stand.'Has a Church divided against itself any right to expect to stand? Do not our divisions sow 
seeds of doubt in the popular mind? There is a damaging literalism not only in the interpretation of 
Scripture, but also in the interpretation of creeds to suit our own form of ecclesiasticism, and this 
often borders on spiritual pride. Not least of the consequences of that sin is our inability to present a 
united and organized resistance to the powers of darkness. The impression left in the mind of the 
intelligent outsider may be illustrated by Baillie's reference to Voltaire's sneer about the Jansenist 
Controversies, ’ That each party vied with the other for a hundred years as to which loved God most 
suitably and which could most effectively harass the other '. Though we are not now so bitter, 
mountains of misunderstanding still impede our progress to a united Church. The time is surely at 
hand to return to the spirit of the Master who prayed for His disciples ' that they be one as we are 
one —I in them and Thou in Me— that they may be one, so that the world may recognize that Thou 
hast sent Me and hast loved them as Thou hast loved Me.' There are difficulties, but the world is still 
waiting for a real object-lesson of the unity of the love of Christ. 

B. It appears like circular reasoning to assert that the cure for spiritual decadence is a rediscovery of 
God. It is perhaps a little like saying that the cure for blindness is sight. Yet so paramount is the 
need of the world for a new vision that one must take the risk, and insist' Where there is no vision 
the people perish '. As there has been so much loose and idle chatter about vision, I would strongly 
dissociate myself from those sects which interpret it as frenzied ecstasy often expressed in such 
meaningless babblings as the gift of tongues and other neurotic behaviour. For me vision is a much 
more sublime experience. It implies the quickening and spiritualizing of the whole man. Let me then 
indicate what I feel, personally, to be the need of most of the people with whom I am brought into 
contact. When one suggests that such people need a new vision of God three phases of experience 
are implied. 

1. A deep intellectual understanding of the truth of religion. Christianity is centred in a lofty and 
sublime conception of God. Is the average Church member as sure of God as he is sure, say, of his 
home and family? Is his life rooted and grounded in a firm belief of God as the only Reality? Here I find 
myself echoing Schweitzer in the doubt whether the average man is thinking at all. There are certain 
cheap and easy presentations of Christianity which suggest that we can dispense with a well-thought 
theology. These are a temptation to the modern man to side track the earnest and deep thinking that 
takes one right down to the roots of Truth. Weatherhead says in his characteristic style: 'A species of 
modern youth will talk of the creeds as though they were made by mugs. An hour's study of their 
history and another as to their meaning; two hours put in at honest thinking instead of pappy pictures 
and jazz, might show an intelligent student how hard it is to express some things in words. But there! 
The little unwashed boys in the first form will always jeer at the algebra class.' We have to resist this 
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spirit of contempt for thought and train our congregations to think their way through the problems of 
belief created by scientific progress. In clear forceful language we must bring them face to face with the 
grandeur 

2. Vision also implies an immediate and direct experience of fellowship with Christ. This note of real 
experience, using the term in its narrower emotional sense, as characteristic of the New Testament. It 
also resounds in all great revivals. Yet today it is rarely prominent in our gatherings even of ministers. 
We discuss problems, outline schemes of organization arrange social opportunities but one is troubled 
by the absence of that expression of fellowship, the 'fellowship of the spirit' of which St. Paul writes. We 
are apt to excuse our lack of enthusiasm by saying that it is indecent to show our feelings. Yet we do 
not regard it as indecent for a man to show that he has fallen in love, or to exhibit his devotion to wife 
and child. In fact we think more of him because of the warmth of affection manifested. Our feelings 
really cannot be hidden. They demand their own form of expression even if it be but the glow of our 
faces. Without being Censorious one wonders at times whether there is not a sad explanation of the 
glum and dour expression on the faces of many professing Christians Too often they look Just about as 
happy as a man sucking a cold pipe-stem Yet the New Testament is a book of joy. It was the note of 
radiant joy and of burning enthusiasm that gave authority to St. Paul, Luther, Wesley and other 
religious giants. They could say ' I know whom I have believed ', and I am sure the Apostle meant not 
intellectual conviction, but rather that immediate and direct certainty which one can have only when one 
sees the Saviour face to face. This age is needing just that rediscovery of God in Christ which we have 
in mind when we speak of the truth taking fire in the heart Religion is caught, not taughtand it is 
from hearts full of the glow of a rich experience that we are able to tell forth the beauty and real rapture 
of the religious life. Sometimes I wonder just how many folk are set on flame of sacred love On the 
mean altar of my heart. Or is my altar only littered with the ashes of dead fires? 

3. Finally, in all true vision there is a deep sense of duty. It involves an act of will, a definite 
reconsecration, at whatever cost, to the service of the Will of God. The world needs a rediscovery of 
Christian Ethics, not only as a system of thought, but rather as personal surrender to the Eternal 
Righteousness. Perhaps we ourselves are needing it. Our judgements upon many matters lacks 
certainty, and our voice on moral issues is full, quavers. Have we the courage of our convictions, or are 
we afraid of offending some financial supporter of the Church whose income is acquired in dubious 
ways? How often we excuse ourselves from making decision saying that the problem concerned does 
not admit of a categorical solution The old-time vices are now definitely organized into huge financial 
monopolies. The Liquor Trade belongs not to one isolated country, but is world wide; the munitions 
firms seem to be banded together to make international peace impossible; from time to time evidence 
is brought forward that the White Slave Traffic is an organized force; the racing interests of the world 
are a colossal vampire probably doing more than anything else to impede the progress of the Kingdom 
of God. Are we to be afraid forever to speak out about art unions, or to guide our congregations in the 
overthrow of the brewery and the open bar? Has the Church no moral force with which to rebuke this 
pleasure-loving careless-living age? Or is our civilization to become so honeycombed with vice as to 
crumble into ruin? Is it said that we are not sure of our Christian duty in such matters? But why? Is not 
our uncertainty in such ethical concerns the greatest reproach that can be leveled against the modern 
Church? Surely it is because we lack just that vision of God which makes our duty plain.' We cannot 
recommend the Christian Ethic unless we can re-establish conviction in an eternal and living God ' 
(Barry). This lack of vision is probably responsible for that deficiency of leadership so often referred to 
by responsible writers. During the War a novelist made one of his characters accuse England of just 
'muddling through ' the War. Too often that is true of the religious attitude to the great moral questions 
which affect the whole of modern society. I find myself driven to the opinion that our greatest need 
today is to hear once again the imperative of the Divine Voice giving authority to our conscience. 

One of the most impressive parts of Glover's very stimulating book, The Jesus of History, is where he 
tells us that the early Christian out-thought, out-lived and out-died the pagan. We are up against a 
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very pagan world today, and must emulate the deeds of our early Christian ancestry. We, need to 
rediscover Christ and convince the world of His supremacy. 

I am no pessimist. I believe that there will some day be a great revival of religion and a return to the 
Churches. Signs are not wanting that The Christian World is already beginning to feel its way along the 
avenues of thought, experience and consecration which I have just mentioned. But this is beyond my 
present scope. I believe that Augustine uttered the deepest of truths when he said, | Thou hast formed 
us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless until they find rest in Thee'. It is in the nature of things that 
the prodigal should stand up in his pigsty, disgusted with himself, and say, 'I will arise and go unto my 
Father'. The reaction is bound to come when men will become disgusted with their meal of husks and 
crave for the Bread of Life Yet this is no easy-going optimism The present situation is both an 
opportunity and a challenge to us to gird ourselves in a new quest for the power of the Living God 
Himself. 
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RE-READING SLADE IN THE MODERN WORLD 

ADRIAN DYER 

W.G. Slade laments the state of "Religion In The Modern World". The interesting point about this 
article is that it was written in 1935, and yet the nature of his complaints and observations are as 
true today as then. The question must then be asked, has the church taken note? By re-stating 
Slade's conclusions for this "spiritual decadence", I believe it is possible to conclude that the 
church has given up the fight for Christ to concentrate on the fight for survival. 

Slade begins by referring to census figures which show a decline in church attendance, although 
he does not give any figures we can assume that our recent 2001 census would make far grimmer 
reading. He also suggests some of the anecdotal reasons given for this decline, namely the car and 
the radio, which created other things to do on a Sunday morning. Trains and trams running on 
Sundays were also blamed, as people took trips to picnic they called the protestant churches 
wowsers and kill joys. 1 

Countless Christian dilemma books today point to the same reasons, the mall and the television. 
Despite the efforts of some churches to go into direct competition with the mall by opening coffee 
shops and the like, we have not seen any resurgent interest in Christianity. 

I, like Slade, suspect that the competition argument is spurious for it merely highlights an already 
present problem. Before the car and the radio, presumably there was no other form of 
entertainment on a Sunday other than the church. For people to suddenly start leaving church 
then suggests that there was very little religious reasons to attend prior. 

Slade suggests seven reasons why there has been this decline in religious belief: Growth of 
knowledge in the masses, school hostility to Christianity, the Churches social programmes 
reflecting a doubt in their own certainty, historical failure to follow the Gospels, self alienation with 
scientific discoveries, Hell-fire preaching and denominational division. They sound painfully familiar 
sixty-seven years on. 

The growth of knowledge debate is interesting for its commonality and ability to create 
misconceptions of knowledge. Slade identifies the growth of scientific knowledge amongst the 
populace, and the rejection of religious truth by thinkers and educators, such as Bertram Russell, 
as an important cause for the decline in religious adherence. However, it is important to recognise 
the type of knowledge discussed here. 

Scientific knowledge is prepositional knowledge of the form: A knows P if, (i) P is true and (ii) A 
believes that P and (iii) A has adequate justification for believing that P. Russell argues against 
Christianity by rejecting (iii) therefore (i) must be false so that the Christian does not have a 
Justified true belief. This remains a common objection to Christianity today despite the fact that in 
1963 Edmund Gettier wrote a short article in which he detailed examples that show one could have 
a justified true belief but still not have Knowledge." Conversely, rejecting (iii) does not entail that 
(i) is false, it merely asserts that we have no way of knowing that (i) is true. 

The other forms of knowledge include knowledge by acquaintance and capacity knowledge. 
Capacity knowledge covers the things we know how to do while acquaintance knowledge is self- 
explanatory. The important question is which type of knowledge is relevant to the church and to 
what degree. This is because the main thrust of Slade's debate is that the church has lost the 
argument for God, but I contend it has given up thinking about the argument for God from a 
Judeo-Christian worldview, and argues from a non-religious worldview. Thus, the church is forced 
to justify its beliefs in an epistemic sense alone, but this is not adequate for knowledge of God. 

The first point to consider is what exactly is a Judeo-Christian worldview? Many Christians claim to 
know the truth about God when they view the world as created by God and events in their life as 
shaped by God. Wittgenstein describes this as "seeing-as" 111 which is a different view, or seeing-as, 
from that held by the secular in the post enlightenment world of the absent God. 

The claim that we can only know that which is solely external to the individual without recourse to 
subjective knowledge, prejudices epistemic knowledge over metaphysical knowledge, and 
proposition over acquaintance knowledge. The Christian worldview does not prioritise either but 
begins the debate from an a-priori premise that God is. A-priori is the most acceptable term to use 
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here; Psalmists used the imagery of the wicked heart preventing the knowledge of God. Jesus is 
more direct with the words 'Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.' (Mth.5.8) 

Again, this is not a new debate; it can be traced back to Schliermacher and the rise of liberal 
culture Christianity, and the rise of Barthian theology of the 1920s and 30s as a direct counter. 
Slade was writing at the height of the debate, a debate the church has yet to resolve. I contend 
that without using the Christian worldview, it is theologically impossible to win the argument for 
God and further, a general look at the theology of the churches today shows that they have 
stopped arguing from this start point. 


The Protestant churches today seem to be in three cultural camps. The liberal wing has 
endeavoured to make Christianity fit or be explained by, the secular worldview alone to the extent 
that the essential Christian articles, (Nicene Creed and Chalcedon Articles), have essentially been 
abandoned. The liberal wing remains Christian in name, but by attempting to win the argument 
from a secular worldview, it is no position to take part in the debate for God. 

The opposite spectrum I prefer to call the neo-Catholic wing. It is important to distance this group 
from the literalist groupings because these are essentially the same as the liberals. Liberals are 
merely literalists who bothered to do their homework; they have begun from the same 
Reformation premise of sola scriptura and finished with sola culture. However, the neo-Catholic 
wing appears to have just ceased thinking. Having lost some of the philosophical battles it has 
abandoned the war and sought refuge in the heart. Much of their babblings encourage us to forget 
the confusing logic and listen to our own hearts. This is despite the words of Christ specifically 
warning us that all our evil comes from within our heart. (Mark7. 20:23). Yet strangely, I believe 
this is the only wing in the church that has any hope of addressing the problem above because 
they have at least retained a Christian worldview of an overarching supremely good God. However, 
I also claimed that the Christian worldview does not abandon epistemic or prepositional knowledge 
and it is essential that this be reinstated to the neo-Catholic wing of the church. 

The final group is the social embarrassment wing. 

Writing in 1935 Slade questions the overemphasis placed on social welfare programmes carried 
out by the church. Today it is much more than an overemphasis; this group has taken James' 
example of the outward appearance of a genuine religion: "to take care of orphans and widows in 
their suffering"(1.27) and turned it into the only requirement for a religion. 

On this basis, we would have to conclude that the New Zealand health service is the world's 
greatest religion. It is not theologically sound to promise material fulfilment in this world. It also 
suggests that the healthy or wealthy New Zealander has no need for God and therefore 
encourages the secular argument of the irrelevance of God. While I am loath to criticise the 
genuine Christian ethos at work in this group, it should never become the sole expression of the 
church. It may win the empathy of the secular, but it will never win the argument above. It is a 
fight for church survival not for the argument for God. 

It seems the Church is not winning the argument for God or truth, and has not done so for a very 
long time. However, in an effort to begin the argument in earnest I believe the starting point of 
the debate is to prioritise the type of knowledge we are looking for and encourage the adoption of 
the Christian worldview. 

Ultimately we are looking for knowledge by acquaintance, why else would one become a Christian. 
If we try to prove Christianity through proposition knowledge alone, Christianity becomes a ho- 
hum affair like so many scientific discoveries that have absolutely no relevance to our daily life. 
This is evident in the countless people who profess a belief in the existence of a deity but fail to 
see the relevance this has on their life. 

However, the church must prove the plausibility of its beliefs about the Christian worldview and 
the concept of faith before any promise of acquaintance can be made. Notice I only claim we need 
to prove plausibility, this is philosophically achievable, we are then theologically entitled to rely on 
God to provide personal experience through revelation. Therefore, the neo-Catholic wing is the 
only part of the church that can achieve this because it is relying on revelation from above, not on 
a search through cultural propositions from below. 
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The neo-Catholics are obliged however, to use prepositional knowledge to attract potential 
converts. Should I wish to convince a friend that I am talking to a neighbour through the wall, I 
must first convince her it is plausible that I have a neighbour before she walks off in disbelief. 
However, she also requires that pure of heart proviso given by Jesus, which equates to faith before 
the wall. Knowledge of my neighbour will then come to her, by listening through the wall as my 
neighbour speaks. Her worldview is then changed substantially to take account of this neighbour. 

Much of the evidence today suggests that the protestant churches are entrenched in the wrong 
worldview as New Zealand statistically moves towards becoming a predominantly Catholic state. 
The Protestant churches have in effect abandoned the fight for the truth of Christ, to concentrate 
on the fight for survival. Slade's article has not aged and this stands as testimony to the 
failure of churches in New Zealand over the last 67 years. 1 


1 Lineham, P.J. 'How Institutionalized was Protestant Piety in Nineteenth-Century New Zealand? Journal of 
Religious History, 13 no.4 1985. 

" Gettier, Edmund. 'Is Justified True Belief Knowledge?' Analysis. 23 1963: 121-123. 

" Ludwig Wittgenstein, feUjosppjucal Investigations, reprinted by_J. Kellingberger. 'Seeing-as' in religion: 
discovery and community. Article in Religious Studies 38, 101-108. Cambridge. CUP. 2002. 
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IS GOD A HUMAN CONSTRUCT? 
The ersatz 'theology' of Ian Harris 

RAYMOND PELLY 


Ian Harris is a Wellington journalist who thinks God is a human construct. For a year 
now he has been expatiating on this view in a series of weekly articles in the Dominion 
entitled 'Honest to God'. He states: 

There is [a...] divide ... between people who believe that God created them, 
and those who say it is they who created God ... It is human beings who create the 
one who (or that which) will be God for them, not the other way round. (1) 

Harris pitch is that since the 18 th century Enlightenment everything, including God, 
has become transparent to human reason. This means that 'God' is a human 
construct - preferably of reason (tinged with emotion?) - more like pain, say, than 
Halley's comet that clearly exists apart from us. To accept this has consequences. For 
example we can attend funerals without hypocrisy. More importantly we are now free 

- free of superstition that is - to construct for ourselves the kind of god that we want. 
This identikit god - what Harris calls godness - is an amalgam of all our best 
aspirations and values: things like love, forgiveness, social justice, any creative 
moment that leaves the world a better place. In this scenario Jesus is a "quirky and 
relaxed peasant guru" (2) who helps us think outside the square and who - naturally! 

- shares Harris values. All this is written with the pathos of a bom again atheist and is 
offered as religious discourse acceptable to secular New Zealanders today. 

My gut reaction to Harris' atheology is to ask myself as a Holocaust pilgrim (1995, 
2001) whether I could affirm all or any of the above before, say, the great monument 
at Treblinka and keep a straight face. I don't think so. But it made me ask whether 
Harris' rationalism was anything more than a re-cycled version of modernity as 
perceived through the eyes of the Newsroom with its mores and deadlines: fluid, 
fragmented, sloganizing, with little depth of analysis, memory or sense of history, the 
kind of thing that, with a brief to be provocative, (3) ends up by being boringly 
predictable. 

My head reaction is, yes, language about God is a human construction - which we can 
deconstruct and reconstruct endlessly - but that is not to say that God in God-self is a 
human construction.(4) Rather, language about God can be a response, albeit 
inadequate, to the mystery of the living God. As a response it is in some way inspired, 
provoked, stirred by God. This does not mean, as in fundamentalism, that it is beyond 
criticism, but that, for all its human character, it does have a power and a content that 
stems from (or has to do with) God. 

In this way God-talk, as I shall argue, only works if we see vision or knowledge of God 
as a beautiful spontaneous free gift, and yet one that is the deepest desire of every 
human person. Harris sees the latter but not the former - and this, surely, has 
nothing to do with whether one espouses a scientific world-view or not - unless one's 
thinking about God is of the crudest, most materialistic kind. As a statement of 
principle, then, I see God as a source of transcendent goodness that enhances, 
supports, humanizes, cleanses human (and other) life; gives it the possibility of 
transcending or going beyond itself; and all in the context of a world whose depth and 
mystery defy final description. If our world and human life (not to speak of the 
universe!) is so rich and mysterious, inviting ever-fresh exploration and description, 
God is even more so, beggaring yet empowering human language. 
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Are there good reasons for seeing things this way? In what follows I sketch an 
approach which, I believe, enables us to go beyond the constructivist option and re¬ 
discover theological language as both vital and meaningful. I shall do this under four 
heads: experience, language, prayer, knowledge. 

Experience . In the world, both contemporary and ancient, there are examples 
without number of accounts of religious experience. Here are two. St. Teresa of Avila 
writes: 


The soul perceives a certain fragrance as we may call it, as if within its inmost 
depths were a brazier sprinkled with sweet perfumes. Although the spirit neither sees 
the flames nor knows where it is, yet it is penetrated by the warmth and scented 
fumes which are even sometimes felt by the body. Understand me, the soul does not 
feel any real heat or scent, but something far more delicious, which I use this 
metaphor to explain. (5) 


And an anonymous modem: 

All at once I felt someone near me, a Presence entered this little room of 
which I became immediately conscious ... Dazed I knelt by the nearest chair and here 
is the physical phenomenon that has recurred many times since . Into my heart there 
came a great warmth. The only way I could describe it is in the words of the disciples 
on their way to Emmaus 'our hearts burned within us ' My hand raised in prayer also 
glowed from tips to wrist with a blessed warmth, never before experienced. (6) 

In these and other accounts people claim to have experienced something - a source of 
transcendent goodness? - that cannot easily be categorized as merely subjective 
unless - which seems unlikely - all the people concerned can be written off as 
misguided or crazy. We say 'cheerfulness keeps breaking through'. The same would 
seem to be true about God at the present time. This should call in question one 
version of the secularization thesis according to which the institutional decline of 
religion reflects a rationalist debunking of faith. The opposite seems to be the case: 
that the decline in church membership goes hand in hand with a resurgence of 
religious experience. We should, I believe, take this seriously and not try to explain it 
away. People, it seems, are claiming the right to believe, if not to belong. 

And yet this non-institutional, non-traditional faith is not without its problems. Julie 
Leibrich puts her finger on why. 

... talking about personal spirituality is one of the hardest things to do in our 
society. And because we are not accustomed to talking about it easily, we are losing 
the words. It's the last bastion of silence - after sex, politics and money [and death!]. 
Talking about spirituality often seems to cheapen it, and embarrasses some people. 
In the absence of shared meaning in words, there is sometimes a sense of hollowness 
or pretentiousness when people talk about being spiritual. (7) 

Be this as it may, its been my privilege over many years to accompany people as 
counsellor and/or 'soul friend' on a long and often arduous journey that at some point 
has broken through - often with tears of joy - into vibrant awareness of God (in the 
sense defined above). These are people who have been surprised, shaken, touched in 
a personal way by a love they have found utterly amazing and personally 
transforming. It is just these kinds of experience that the word 'grace' (or gift) was 
coined to describe and which burst the bounds of the constructivist approach. For it is 
the very fact that they are not human constructions that make them so powerfully life¬ 
changing. I would add: the language, experience, thoughts, categories of great 
masters of the spiritual life in the past or present, if sensitively applied, can be of 
assistance to people in quest or hungering for more. Equally, the very superficial 
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knowledge of this amongst Christians (and others) is one reason for our current 
malaise. 

Language . A. To talk about spiritual experience, then, we need language. This in 
turn requires a certain initial confidence that words will do the job. In what follows I'll 
say something about religious language, its status and meaning, and, in the process, 
ask what confidence we can place in it. For the despair about the existence of God 
(the holy, the sacred) at the heart of the constructivist approach is in part a despair 
about language. Why is this? One explanation is that Ian Harris, like many others, has 
been unduly influenced by a theory of language basic to the later writings of Don 
Cupitt. I call it The Cupitt Fallacy': that language is all we have in theology; that its 
meaning is internal to the language itself; that it doesn't refer to or participate in 
anything outside or beyond itself. 

Cupitt, as has been pointed out, has here confused two propositions: the truism that 
some kind of humanly constructed notation - words, symbols, pictures, numbers and 
etc. - is indispensable to the description of anything whatsoever; with the fallacious 
idea that there is nothing outside language to describe. Suppose, for example, we 
head out into the Cook Strait in a small boat, we shall very soon discover that what we 
encounter is not just words, though we may use words like 'waves' 'tides' 'wind' 
'currents' and so forth to describe it. The philosopher Susan Haack puts it like this: 

... the tautological can be transmuted into the tendentious: eg ... that we can't 
describe anything except in language, into, there is nothing outside language for our 
descriptions to represent accurately or inaccurately . (8) 

The initial invitation, therefore, to people in process of spiritual discovery is to find the 
language - often highly innovative and personal to them - which at least begins to 
name what is going on. Psychology may be helpful, but only in so far as it is not built 
around a dogmatic denial of the dimension of spirit. For if we arbitrarily limit our 
exploration to our mental processes, we shall miss what may be pervading or driving 
them, the love that heals and gives light. It would be like trying to describe the 
biosphere without reference to the wind, the sun or the rain. 

B. As we search for language that brings to light what is happening in the primal 
experiences I have referred to, we may find that it is metaphorical . What then can we 
say about the truth-value of metaphorical statements? For metaphor, like myth, has a 
pejorative connotation of untrue or merely decorative. 'That pigs can fly' is a myth; or 
to say 'my love is like a red, red rose' is to obscure the fact that she is really only an 
ordinary woman. 

Historically this literal mindedness goes back to Aristotle who, in his work on Rhetoric 
and in his Poetics took the view that metaphor was a decoration (or illustration) 
grafted onto persuasive speech, a type of rhetoric (or literary trope) which, for its 
cogency, relied ultimately on logical empirically grounded, literal language. Since the 
1930's - with the work of I.A. Richards and others (9) - this view has increasingly 
been challenged. Now the story is that metaphor - whereby language is transferred 
(or carried across: Greek: metaphereiri) from one context that is familiar to another 
that is new, surprising or shocking (or vice-versa: from the shocking to the familiar) - 
can be uniquely truth telling or innovative. It may not be cognitive in the 
straightforward sense of conveying information, for example, how many stars there 
are; but Dante's 'the love that moves the stars and all the other planets' may tell us 
what sort of a place the universe might be. 

Two things come into focus here. First, that in metaphor, imagination, insight, intuition 
(as well as rationality) come into play. Second, that a powerful metaphor, comparable 
to a fruitful hypothesis in science, can define the starting point from which a rigorous 
exploration of life can begin (or the perspective in which it can take place). (10) It 
helps us 'to think outside the square', to think and act, that is, in ways not necessarily 
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bound by precedent or pre-existing categories. In fact it breaks them, opens them up. 
It is, in other words, the linguistic means by which we access the future or anything 
that is 'beyond' or 'more' than what we had known/perceived/ experienced until now. 
The closest analogue to this in Christian doctrine is the Resurrection whereby, on the 
primordial model of Jesus, we learn to break open all the categories of thought, 
language and action in our culture or world-view up to and including the 'given' 
rhetoric of death. We thus learn by small anticipations to access our ultimate future in 
God. 

A non-religious example may illuminate the truth telling nature of metaphor. The 
heroine of the controversial film Baise moi / Screw me remains strangely passive as 
she is raped. Afterwards she ruefully explains that "her vagina is like a car parked in a 
rough suburb: she knows it will be broken into and she has left nothing valuable in it". 
(11) This metaphor, I submit, tells us more about how this character feels than any 
other type of language could. It is both rational and imaginative - a kind of body- 
based anguish of the reason?; and while it doesn't say that her vagina is a car (it is a 
metaphor), it encodes or discloses (inter alia) a woman's agonizing sense of being 
broken into and alienated from herself. Similarly, if someone in process of discovering 
the love of God exclaims 'God is the well-spring of my life' that doesn't mean that God 
is H20 but that God is the source and nourishment, the wholeness, of her entire life. 
She means this literally. 

Sarah Coakley nicely encapsulates what this truth telling understanding of metaphor 
can mean for theology. 

... metaphors of [a] creative sort can ... often be seen to encode 'literal' 
meanings. If I say, for instance, that 'Christ is a rock', I dearly don't mean this 
literally (it is a metaphor); but I do mean Cliterally') that Christ is reliable, unchanging 
and etc. (12) 

C. Prayer. This reflection on language & experience carries over into a consideration 
of prayer. This too gives insight into the shortcomings of the constructivist case. For 
whereas metaphor is the language of theological affirmation - always remembering 
that in metaphor an 'is' is qualified by an equal 'is not' - prayer (notably contemplative 
prayer) highlights the language of negation that protects or upholds the mystery of 
God. Two things need saying here: 

• The experience of true mystery of God - as all the great mystics have testified - 
consists precisely in getting the human constructions of the mind or imagination, 
verbal or symbolic, out of the way (or in going beyond them). In this way it can be 
ruthlessly deconstructive. Thus Meister Eckhart is reputed to have said, "If I had a 
God whom I could understand, I should never consider that God God". (13) Prayer 
is thus a pure (or purified) naked reaching out to God in love, vulnerability and 
unknowing. Immensely disturbing, surely, to one replete with 'godness' because, 
in the economy of grace, the experience is beyond his or her control and may act 
as an enema to all the carefully constructed (or inherited) stuff in the mind. 

• From this it follows that the more we try to construct the authentically sacred (or 
holy) for ourselves, the more it loses its power to shake or transform us. It 
becomes bland, subject to the law of diminishing returns. Roger Trigg puts it like 
this: 

The more we emphasize our own role in the construction of symbols, the more 
difficult it is to be grasped by them. And he continues, What realism must 
maintain in a theological context is that religion is not in the business of 
constructing reality, but of responding to what is totally apart from us. (14) 


Or, Donald McKinnon: 
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The authentically sacred is the servant of the human, but always on its own 
terms, [my emphasis]. For the authentically human can be lost if we fail to 
allow our imagination to be opened up by the frightening possibility of the 
transcendent that presses upon us... (15) 

In the light of this I see constructivist theologies as essentially a trivializing process 
that systematically misses the point. In this way we need to learn to read the Bible 
as a sustained commentary on the First Commandment, "... you shall have no other 
gods before me ... You shall not make for yourself an idol..." [Exodus 20: 3-4]. 

These points about prayer and the authentically sacred lead on to further reflections 
on the language of negation. In this way we might see them - A, B, C - as 
representative of stages in the spiritual life: affirmation through confidence in 
language and metaphor (A, B); to the purifying (or deconstruction) of language 
through prayer(C); and then the total inadequacy of human language faced with God 
as wholly other(C). 

For we have in effect said that in our language about God there is an affirmation, often 
metaphorical in nature, immediately followed by a negation. Language, we might say, 
affirms or reveals something true or real about God, may even be a mode of God's 
presence. At the same time there is an equal necessity to uphold or protect the 
mystery of God, to avoid at all costs any domestication or trivialization of God. Yet if 
we want to follow through with this there is one further step we need to take. We 
have to negate even our negations: to say not only that God's passionate love or 
caring is unlike ours - perhaps totally unlike ours - but that ultimately we really have 
no idea what human language in relation to God means. Its function, as I have 
already said, is simply to bring us into the presence of God in unknowing (or 
ignorance) but total receptivity to the mysterium tremendum et fascinans of God, the 
God who can be compared to an abyss of love. (16) 

To get the feel of this 'negative' approach in theology as in prayer, we might reflect on 
the analogous difficulty of speaking of an abyss of horror like the Holocaust. Auschwitz 
notoriously beggars description, rips our language apart, its sheer horrific reality in 
inverse proportion to our ability to speak about it. The way Auschwitz exposes the 
limitations of our language thus provides us with a powerful analogy as to how the 
transcendent mystery of God, the abyss of love, for all its proper immanence, brings 
us hard up against the limits or boundaries of all our attempts to speak of God. This, 
however, is not a counsel of despair. The depth of the mystery - whether of good or 
evil - contains within itself an invitation to speak: to search for or construct some 
language or conceptuality that may take us a step nearer the heart of the mystery. 
Viewed in this light, humility is the prime virtue of the would-be speaker about God; 
this and an acknowledgment that God is the source or subject of all good theology. 
Thus it is God who constructs us and not the other way round. 

Knowledge. There is one further point we need to consider: the basic strategy we 
propose to adopt as we set about obtaining any kind of knowledge about God at the 
present time. It concerns what is technically known as epistemology, or how we know 
what we claim to know. What kind of knowledge, then, is our knowledge of God? How 
do I come by or acquire it? 

In the article already referred to (17) Susan Haack compares the art of knowing to the 
solving of a crossword puzzle. This involves two things: first, the solution of the 
primary clues (Down and Across); and second, the alignment or checking of each 
solution with previously solved clues. The end result is that words that go down have 
to gel with words that go across. In some cases it's possible to deduce solutions from 
previously solved clues without reference to the primary clue in question. Thus in the 
act of knowing there is always the question of how we relate (or justify) new 
knowledge based on fresh perceptions with knowledge deemed to be already acquired. 
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On this analogy (or metaphor) the key difference between Harris and myself is that 
whereas he lays stress on clues already allegedly solved, I am directing attention to 
primary and as yet unsolved clues. Harris is highly deferential to ways of thinking that 
arose in 18 th century Europe: reason, the scientific worldview, secular humanism, 
secularization and so forth. These are the givens of his approach; which means, in 
terms of Haack's analogy, that he starts his work on the 'crossword' of theology with 
about 80% of it already completed. This may, of course, be taken as evidence of 
intellectual rigour. Or it may, as I suspect, be the trademark of one bogged down in a 
kind of ideological stupor (rigor mortis!). 

I, by contrast, lay stress on the primary - and as yet unsolved - clues (the majority!) 
and the means by which they are solved. These latter I have sketched as ranging 
from confidence in language to name and explore genuine spiritual experience; 
metaphor as potentially truth telling; a respect, born of prayer, for the mystery of 
God; a willingness to negate and purify our language; and now an open yet critical 
theory of knowledge. Instead of relying on a swag of 'settled' modernist (or 
'enlightened*) opinions - now in post-modernism increasingly unsettled - I have opted 
for an approach that is 're-visionary' in the sense of being prepared to look at things 
afresh, to go back to the beginning, be genuinely innovative. In terms of the 
crossword picture: If, in solving a particular clue it doesn't fit with previously solved 
clues, to entertain the idea that many, if not all, of these alleged solutions may be 
wrong, misconceived, half-baked or misleading. I want to leave open the possibility 
that God is both real and knowable - not to speak of lovable - and not foreclose it as 
Harris has done. His approach, I believe, is short-winded, a classic case of premature 
closure. 

A hint of what might be involved in a re-visionary approach comes out in a further 
quotation from Sarah Coakley. 

What levels of the self - what affective or intuitive depths, what interpersonal 
mysteries of human response, what dimensions of bodily existence (themes normally 
downplayed in 'masculinist' philosophical discussion) - are unavoidable in their 
epistemic implications if the true richness of encounter with the risen Christ charted in 
the New Testament is to be grasped? How are 'normal' understandings of perception 
and rationality to be revised in the light of the resurrection narratives, and to what 
extent is that necessary revision entangled with questions of gender? (18) 

Coakley is alluding to the fact that the first witnesses to the Resurrection were women. 
This raises many far-reaching issues that cannot be pursued here. At the very least 
she is saying to men, first, and then to women, that in matters of religious knowing 
we have to lift our game several notches. That is exactly my point: that the language 
of resurrection - without prejudice to what it may or may not affirm about Jesus - is 
self-transformative and performative: self-transformative because it requires and 
effects (or initiates) the transformation of the speaker in all aspects of his or her 
being, mind body, spirit ('resurrection of the body' ie of the whole person); 
performative in that it announces the intention of the speaker to live the resurrection 
life of overcoming evil in all its forms (sin, death, deadness, oppression ...). 

For myself, then, there are several 're-visionary' lines of inquiry worth pursuing in this 
central, but largely neglected - the 'too-hard basket'? - task of speaking about God. I 
would want - as a kind of ground base and in the context of ordinary life - to live a 
sustained life of prayer that explored, in relation to all the contingencies of life, 
whether there is a transforming ground or abyss of love. Hand in hand with that I am 
in process, and spurred on by Holocaust-related studies, of seeing whether we can talk 
meaningfully of God as 1 victim -survivor of the 20 tt ’ century 1 (not of course forgetting 
the 21 st ). This would emphasize, on the model of the christology of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews where Christ is seen as priest and as victim, both God's involvement in 
human suffering and God's ability to transform it or make it good - giving onto an 
ethic of the co-passionate person: the one who, in sharing affliction & oppression, is 
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seized with an equal (or even greater) passion for healing and emancipation. Finally, 
if that were not already too much, to look again at the doctrine of the Trinity as a way 
of approaching the mystery of God and at the same time, quarrying the basic 
categories for working out an ethic of personal life: the concepts, grounded thus in 
God, of person, relation, community. (19) This is not the place to develop these 
thoughts. They may, however, give an idea of where I am coming from. Suffice it to 
say, they must be articulated in the context of real life, of human problems that we all 
experience. 

In conclusion, then, two worries (or questions) about Ian Harris' long-running series of 
articles, one about method (or tone) the other about outcomes. 

Harris' very 18 th century project - 'Christianity not Mysterious' and all that - of 
constructing a theology 'within the limits of reason' comes over as old-fashioned and 
quaint. For are we not all now constrained, at any rate in the humanities, to do our 
work 'after Auschwitz'? (20) By that I mean that the standpoint from which Harris 
(and others) seek to referee religion, modem secular humanism, is not itself blameless 
or free of objections. Two Jewish scholars, Peter Ochs and David Sandmel, put it like 
this: 


For Jews, the Shoah remains a defining event of our collective existence. It 
means that humanity. Western Civilization, Christianity, and God all hays, some 
explaining, to do [my emphasis], that our relationship with all of these begins with 
questions, challenge, and uncertainties. (21) 

I for one would find Harris' articles more readable if, instead of their knowing dutch- 
uncle tone, the note of self-questioning humility were more evident in them. The style 
of contemporary theology must surely be, 'It's like that isn't it?'; and this said in a way 
that invites and materially provides for dialogue. 

Lastly, I can't in my own mind clarify (on Harris' presuppositions) what the difference 
is between a construction and a fabrication. With no external constraints on our 
theological language other than what 'we' - bien-pensants Wellingtonians? - in the 
mood of our generation find reasonable, what is there to prevent self-deception or 
illusion: for us to fabricate personal gods and theological propaganda that doesn't 
challenge us ethically or spiritually, but rather make us conformist, complacent or 
even encourage bad behaviour? Is godness, therefore, fated to become a toothless 
wonder, the language of intellectual and spiritual self-indulgence? Time will tell. 


Wellington, May 2002 
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NOTES 

(1) Dominion, 19 May 01, p.ll 

(2) Rowan Williams. A History of Faith in Jesus. In: The Cambridge Companion to Jesus. Ed. Markus 
Brockmuehl. Cambridge University Press, 2001, p.232. 

(3) As the Editor, Richard Long, made clear to me in a letter dated 12th April 2002. 

(4) Without being over-subtle we could say: It's the statement 'that God is a human construct' that is the 
human construct. 

(5) Interior Castle, 4 th Mansion, chap, ii, 6. 

(6) Quoted by W.P.AIston. Perceiving God. Cornell University Press, 1991, p.30. Alston gives numerous 
other examples. Unfortunately no collection of prose accounts of religious experiences by New 
Zealanders yet exists. 

(7) A Gift of Stories. Otago University Press, 1999, pp. 184-5. 

(8) Evidence & Inquiry. Blackwell, 1993, pp. 185. 

(9) The Philosophy of Rhetoric. Oxford University Press, 1936; & earlier, Ogden, C.K. & Richards, I.A., 
The Meaning of Meaning. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1923. When I consulted a bibliography on 
Metaphor in the 1970's it contained over 3,000 items. 

(10) For this understanding of metaphor, see Susan Haack, "Dry Truth & Real Knowledge": Epistemologies 
of Metaphor & Metaphors of Epistemology. In: Manifesto of a Passionate Moderate. University of Chicago 
Press, 1998, pp.69-89 

(11) Guardian Weekly, July 20/26, 2000, p.26. 

(12) 'Persons' in the 'Social' Doctrine of the Trinity. In: The Trinity. Stephen Davis et al. Eds., Oxford 
University Press, 1999, p.138. 

(13) Guardian Weekly, 22/28 November, 2001, p.17 

(14) Realism & Antirealism. In: A Companion to Philosophy of Religion. Blackwell, 1997, p.219 

(15) Parable & Sacrament. In: Explorations in Theology 5. SCM Press, 1979, p.179. 

(16) On the role of negation in prayer & theology, see Denys Turner, The Darkness of God. Negativity in 
Christian Mysticism. Cambridge University Press, 1995. 

(17) See note (10) 

(18) Response. In: The Resurrection. Ed. Stephen Davis et al., Oxford University Press, 1997, p.190. 

(19) An example of this approach is David S. Cunningham's book: These Three are One. The Practice of 
Trinitarian Theology. Blackwell, 1998. 

(20 The point is forcefully argued by George M. Kren & Leon Rappoport. The Holocaust & the Crisis of 
Human Behaviour. Holmes & Meier, 1980. 

(21) Christianity in Jewish Terms. In: Cross Currents, Winter 2000/2001, pp. 450-1 
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In June 2001 the 29 th German Protestant Church Congress (Kirchentag) took place in 
Frankfurt am Main, Germany. Over 100,000 participants from Germany, Europe, Africa, Asia 
and America experienced over 2000 events during the 5-day festival. On offer was a colourful 
mixture of lectures, podium discussions, workshops, services, concerts, theatre and art 
exhibitions exploring the theme from Psalm 31:8 "You set my feet on a broad place." 

Important issues in the festival were globalisation, bio-ethics, human rights, inter-religious 
and ecumenical dialogue, the search for international peace and reconciliation as well as the 
exploration of spirituality in the modem world. 

Among a series of keynote lectures given each day during the congress was a lecture from the 
Buddhist monk, Thich Nhat Hanh. He was born in 1926 in Vietnam and became a Buddhist 
monk at the age of 16. He is well known internationally as a Zen Master, poet and peace 
activist and has published over 30 books as well as leading a spiritual centre in Plum Village in 
southern France. 

Under the theme "Diversity in Faith" the Kirchentag sought dialogue with voices from other 
religions and invited Thich Nhat Hanh to address the question of what a Buddhist expects from 
the Church. 

This is a transscript of his lecture given in English. The German translation was published by 
the Kirchentag in the documentation: In Vielfalt.glaub.en - in Wurde ieben - in Freiheit 
bestehen. Die Hauptvertraae des Kirchentaaes 2001 Ed. C.Quarch & F.Woldt, Guterloher 
Verlagshaus, 2001. 


GUIDANCE INTO THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
WHAT A BUDDHIST EXPECTS FROM THE CHURCH 

THICH NHAT HANH 


To me the kingdom of God is not an idea, it is a reality. The Kingdom of God is available to us 
in this very moment. We can get in touch with the Kingdom of God not only with our spirit but 
also with our body. And the most wonderful thing is that you can do it right in the here and 
now. It is possible for us to enjoy walking in the Kingdom of God any time we wish. This 
comes out of my experience and not out of the books I have read. In my tradition of 
Buddhism we do not use the expression Kingdom of God but we use that of the Pure Land of 
the Buddha. To me the Pure Land of the Buddha is available to me every day and there is not 
a day that goes by without which I enjoy walking in the Pure Land of the Buddha. You need to 
have fair amount of freedom in order to be able to penetrate into the kingdom and to enjoy 
walking in it. I would like to describe to you the Kingdom of God as I see it and experience it. 

The Kingdom of God is the kingdom of understanding and compassion, the kind of compassion 
and understanding that can set us free. To me the Kingdom of God is not a place where 
suffering does not exist. The Kingdom of God is where joy and peace and happiness exist but 
suffering does exist also, but in the Kingdom of God the people do not drown in the suffering 
but they need the suffering in order to understand and to love. It is by touching suffering 
deeply, by understanding suffering deeply that compassion and love can arise from your 
heart. If there is no compassion in our heart then it would be impossible for us to be happy. 
Without compassion we could never relate to other people around us and to other living 
beings. In the Kingdom of God everyone is practising and cultivating compassion, getting in 
touch with suffering and trying to understand the suffering and trying to transform the 
suffering inside and outside of them. Let us imagine a place where there is no suffering. 
People living in that place do not know what suffering is so they do not have a means to 
cultivate understanding and compassion. I myself would not want to live in a place like that 
and I would not like to send my children to a place like that because I know that in such a 
place there is no way to understand and to love. Cultivating understanding and love will set us 
free, free from the enemy so that you can really enjoy the peace, the joy and the happiness of 
the kingdom. The enemy is not human beings, the enemy here is the energy of envy, of hate 
and of discrimination. Positive energies help us to prevent being caught in the hands of our 
enemies, whereas negative energies will deliver us into the hands of our enemies. 
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We all know and agree that God is understanding and compassion. We are all capable of 
helping understanding and love to manifest in ourselves. Understanding and love set us free 
and allow us to enjoy the Kingdom of God. Understanding and love prevent us from falling into 
the hands of the enemy, which is violence and hatred, grieving and despair. 

In my tradition of meditation we practise in order to cultivate the energy of mindfulness. 
Mindfulness is the kind of energy that can help us to be aware of what is happening in the 
present moment. Suppose I breathe in and if I am aware that I am breathing in, that is 
mindfulness of breathing. When I drink some water, and if I am aware that I am drinking 
water, then that is mindfulness of drinking. When anger is manifested in me and I know that 
anger is manifested in me, then that is mindfulness of anger. At our Spiritual Centre in Plum 
Village we practise awareness all day long whether we are cooking breakfast or watering the 
vegetable garden. We know that the energy of mindfulness that is generated helps us to 
establish ourselves in the present moment. It helps us to get in touch deeply with the wonders 
of life that are available in the here and now. 

Mindfulness prevents us from being sunk by the future and being caught in the past. Many of 
us are caught in the worries and regret and worries and suffering in the past. Many of us are 
caught in the fear and uncertainty about the future and not many of us are capable of being 
firmly in the present moment. The Buddha said that the past is already gone and the future is 
not yet there. There is only one moment when you are truly alive and that is the present 
moment. You have an appointment with life and that is in the present moment and if you miss 
that moment, you miss your appointment with life. That is why the basic practice is always to 
go back to the here and now in order to touch life deeply in that moment. According to this 
teaching and practice the Pure Land of the Buddha can only be in the here and now, the 
Kingdom of God can only be found in the here and now. That is why in order to touch the 
Kingdom of God you have to make an effort to go back to the present moment. Most of us are 
aware that the wonders of life are there within ourselves and all around us. Your eyes are a 
wonder, you heart is a wonder, your brain is a wonder. The blue sky, the white clouds, the 
mountains, the forests, the flowers, all of these things are the wonders of life. And all these 
wonders of life belong to the Kingdom of God. But if you allow yourself to get caught in 
suffering concerning the past and worries and anxiety concerning the future then you have no 
opportunity to touch the Kingdom of God with all its wonders which are available in the here 
and now. If you know how to practise mindful breathing and mindful walking you might 
generate enough of that mindfulness energy to help you to go back and establish yourself in 
the here and now. And that is the basic condition for you to get in touch with the Kingdom of 
God. The practice of mindfulness sets you free from regrets about the past and free from fear 
about the future. And it is exactly with that freedom that you can penetrate into the Kingdom 
of God, because the Kingdom of God is the kingdom of freedom. 

I would like to invite you to read with me Ps 31:8, the theme of the Kirchentag: 

I will exult and rejoice in your steadfast love, 

because you have seen my affliction; 

you have taken heed of my adversities, 

and have not delivered me into the hands of the enemy; 

you have set my feet on a broad place. (Psalm 31:7-8). 

This part of the psalm is about the power of understanding and love. Understanding is for the 
psalmist the understanding of the suffering of the situation. You cannot love if you do not 
understand. If you do not understand your partner it will be impossible to love him or her and 
to take good care of him or her. So that is why you have to take a lot time of in order to look 
deeply into the suffering of your partner for understanding. If you have found that you have 
not understood the suffering of the other person you should ask them, "Do you think that I 
understand well enough?" Cultivating understanding means cultivating love because true love 
is made only with understanding. In this part of the Psalm it is expressed very dearly that God 
is understanding and that God is love, and it is these two energies that can set us free. 

It is these two kind of energies that help us not to fall into the hands of the enemy. The name 
of this enemy is fear, his name is craving, his name is despair. And it exactly the other 
energies that bring you to the Kingdom of God, the kingdom that is described here as a broad 
place. The second verse in this passage from the Psalm says, "you have not delivered me into 
the hands of the enemy, you have set my feet on a broad place." Dear friends, that is how a 
Buddhist reads the Christian Bible. 
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These days we talk often about globalisation, we talk about genetic technology, we talk about 
cloning and other similar subjects. Many of us are extremely worried about the future. We 
have been engaged in a debate whether we should support or not support these activities. But 
it is possible to use the theme of the Kirchentag to look deeply into the matter. The question I 
would like to propose is: What is the motivation behind globalisation and the genetic 
technology? Personally I do not oppose globalisation and genetic technology. I only care about 
the motivation behind these things. When that motivation is greed and fear, then it would be 
very dangerous to carry on with these projects. Quite a number of us think that happiness is 
not really possible in the here and now. Many of us believe that if we have more wealth, more 
power or more fame then we will be really happy. But with the process of looking deeply we 
discover that so many people who are extremely wealthy, famous and powerful suffer very 
deeply from loneliness and despair. Many of them have committed suicide. Those who have 
not continue to suffer. A woman by the name of Claudia is the wife of a very successful 
businessman. At the start of his career she was very proud to be the wife of the boss. She 
enjoyed organising receptions and social events for him. But very soon she discovered she is 
very lonely because her husband is not available for her. Her husband Frederik was entirely 
possessed by the desire to succeed. The business employed thousands of people and Frederik 
did not have any time for his wife and his two children. Day and night his mind was entirely 
caught up in his business. Success was the only desire in his heart. Claudia cried many nights. 
Once their son had an operation in hospital and the husband could not come to be there. And 
when she herself had to go into hospital for surgery, her husband also had no time to come 
and visit her. In order to forget her loneliness she enrolled in the university and tried to study 
for another diploma. She also participated in humanitarian projects in order to forget her 
loneliness and her depression. Frederik was rarely home and available to the family and the 
two children had a lot of difficulty with him, to the point where they felt that they could never 
forgive their father. Then finally one day Frederik said, "Darling, I will do my best to wind up 
with the firm and I think that in about 3 years I will be so far that I will be more available for 
the family and the children. You know that thousands of people depend on me and nobody can 
replace me at the moment." Six months later Frederik was involved in a car accident and was 
killed at the age of 51. 

If we look deeply into the situation of Frederik we know that the Kingdom of God is not 
available to Frederik nor to Claudia nor to his children. The story should be a kind of bell of 
mindfulness helping us to wake up. Among us there may be people who are Claudia, 
continuing to suffer. Among us there are many Frederiks who are being sucked into the desire 
for success. By living our lives in such a way we create suffering in our own lives and in 
society. My expectation of the church is to provide us with the kind of teaching and practice 
that can help the Kingdom of God become available to us in the here and now. My expectation 
of the church is that the church dispenses the kind of teaching of understanding and love that 
can prevent us falling into the hands of the enemy; the kind of teaching and practice that can 
help us to get in touch with the Kingdom of God in our daily life and work. 

A person discovered a treasure in a field. He went home and sold everything he had in order 
to be able to buy that field. If you have studied the Bible you know that this story is about the 
Kingdom of God. If with the help of a spiritual friend and teacher you can get in touch with the 
Kingdom of God then you will be able to release the rest, which is not important at all. But an 
authentic spiritual friend or teacher should be able to embody the teaching and practice. If 
they are still caught in fear and craving they are not the position to offer us the true teaching 
and true practice. 

Craving, for what? Craving for success, for fame, for wealth. Let us look deeply into the lives 
of our political, economic and business leaders. They are the most powerful people in our 
society. Are they capable of living deeply each moment of their lives? Do they have the time 
to take good care of themselves and of the people they love? Or are they caught in the hands 
of the enemy right now? The enemy whose name is craving for success, for power, for fame. 
We should ask of our leaders, whether they are in the political or in the business circles, do 
they have the capacity to get in touch with the Kingdom of God? And if the answer is negative 
then we have to turn to our spiritual leaders. Our spiritual leaders should be able to offer us 
the teaching and practice to prevent us falling into the hands of the enemy. Our spiritual and 
religious leaders should be able to help us practise in order to get in touch with the Kingdom 
of God in the here and now. 

Those of us who have been able to touch the Kingdom of God do not need to live in a very 
large house to be happy and do not need to drive an expensive car to be happy. Happiness is 
when we have the time to love and to take care of ourselves and of our beloved ones. 
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Happiness is when our love can begin to embrace other living beings including animals and 
plants. 

I am convinced that in the Kingdom of God people know the art of mindful living and know the 
art of living simply. I would like you to join me in a walking meditation. 1 We should try to 
walk in such a way that we are free from our enemies. Our enemies are fear and craving. We 
should learn to walk as free persons. Using our mindful breathing we go back and establish 
ourselves in the here and now. There are those of us who know already how to enjoy a 
walking meditation but there are still many who do not know anything about it. If during the 
practice you can generate enough of the energy of mindfulness and concentration you will be 
able to touch the Kingdom of God with every step. I propose that when you breathe in, you 
take two steps and you say silently, "I have arrived, I have arrived". Pay attention to and 
concentrate on the soles of your feet, become aware that you are touching the Kingdom of 
God. As you breathe out take another two steps and say, "I am home, I am home". 

What do I mean when I say "I have arrived?" It means I have arrived in the here and now, 
because it is the here and now that is the correct address of the Kingdom of God. If you can 
truly arrive in the here and now, then you have the basic condition for touching the Kingdom 
of God. For those of us who are used to this practice, one step is enough to make us arrive in 
the here and the now. You can receive a lot of energy of mindfulness and concentration in 
every step you make. The more powerful the energy of mindfulness is, the clearer the 
Kingdom of God is in view to us. It is very important to remember that the Kingdom of God is 
only available in the present moment. You do not need to die in order to go to the Kingdom of 
God in heaven. The Kingdom of God is available right here and right now. The question is 
whether you are available to the kingdom. To me it is very clear - it is now or never. If you 
can bring that inside you, you will be able to release all these bondages we have described as 
enemies. So "I have arrived" means that I have arrived in the here and now and that 
therefore I have arrived in the Kingdom of God. You can get in touch with many wonders of 
the Kingdom of God by going back to the here and now. You will find out that you yourself 
belong to the Kingdom of God because you are also a wonder. 

What do I mean when I say "I am home, I am home"? I mean that the Kingdom of God is my 
only true home. I have played the role of a wanderer all my life, I do not want to be a 
wanderer any more and I want to go back to my true home, the Kingdom of God in the here 
and now. Maybe our fathers or our grandfathers did not have a chance to take such steps, 
because they were so busy and so worried about many things. If we can make a step touching 
the Kingdom of God and generate joy and freedom we do it for all our ancestors who are still 
fully present in every cell of our body. 

Stay with your breathing, stay with your steps, don't allow your worries, your fear, your regret 
to carry you away. I have arrived, I am home, in the here and now, I am solid, I am free; in 
the Kingdom of God I dwell. In our spiritual centre in Plum Village we have made this short 
poem into a song for children and adults to memorise for the joy of walking. After five or ten 
repetitions of the words "I have arrived, I am home" you may switch to the words "in the here 
and the now, in the here and the now." You may like to change to the third line after a few 
minutes, "I am solid, I am solid, I am free, I am free". Solid means that you are firm, you are 
established firmly in the here and now, you are not being carried away by the worries of the 
future or the events of the past. "I am free" means I am free from the past and the future, 
from my worries, from my anger, from my despair. It is the energy of solidity and freedom 
that maintains your presence in the Kingdom of God. If you cannot maintain that energy of 
solidity and freedom you will fall into the hands of the enemy. The last line is "in the kingdom 
I dwell." 


1 The lecture ended with this walking meditation through central Frankfurt in which over a thousand people took 
part. 
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ECCLESIOLOGY IN A MINOR KEY 

CLIVE PEARSON 

It is not easy trying to convince theological students that they should study ecclesiology. Only those 
who have to do so for the sake of jumping the right hoops in order to get the requisite piece of paper 
to exercise their ministry are likely to be tempted in this contemporary pick'n'mix, smorgasbord 
approach to theological education. The study of the doctrine of the church might still be a mite 
unpalatable, but it is one of the mains, and its apparently unappetising taste might just be 
camouflaged with a hint of the Spirit as an aperitif and an eschatological millennium side-salad. Only 
a few who are free to dine elsewhere in the halls of pastoral and biblical studies, in the al fresco 
environment of mission and praxis, elect to frequent this banquet rumoured to be stodgy, maybe even 
passed its use-by date. 

The point has been made well by Daniel Migliore. 

For many Christians the doctrine of the church, or ecclesiology, is perhaps the least 
interesting and the most irritating topic of Christian theology. "Jesus yes, church no" 
nicely summarises the anger and frustration that the discussion of the church 
frequently arouses. Faith in God the Creator, trust in Christ, and his reconciling work, 
and experience of the transforming power of the Holy Spirit are all recognised as vital 
aspects of Christian faith and theology. While these doctrines may prompt numerous 
questions, as a rule their importance is not doubted. However, this is not the case with 
the doctrine of the church, a subject many associate with the politics of organization 
and management but hardly with realities indispensable to Christian faith and life. 

"Jesus yes, church no". There is no need to ring in advance and book a table for ecclesiology. Those 
days are gone, despite the growing body of theologians - such as Colin Gunton and John Zizioulas - 
who argue the need to take the ontology and sociality this discipline offers so much more 
passionately, if faith is to be viable and authentic in a post-modern world of Christian diaspora. For 
both of these writers the being of the church must be considered in the light of the sociality modeled 
in the doctrine of the Trinity. 

To make this shift, though, is not going to be easy. It is one thing for Leander Keck to argue that 
Christianity "must not whimper" in The Church Confident ; it is altogether another matter to be 
plausible, if and when the Dutch theologian, H.M. Kuitert, is right in his thinking about the salvific 
attraction of the church for "the citizen who has come of age". That citizen 

has experienced social freedom, and has no other memory of the church than 
manipulation and pressure, an institution which was apprehensive about losing its 
influence. [ I Have My Doubts, p. 179]. 
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Kuitert will name "the trauma of the church", what "incorrigible optimists" we are, and with the most 
spare sentences describe the manner in which whole sections of people took their leave. Even were 
the ecclesia to be identified with human freedom and that most elusive of human aspirations, hope, 
then it is no foregone conclusion that it might yet appeal and, at the very least, provide food for 
second thought. Christopher Morse will indeed observe that 

many ... within the wider secular culture ... are quite ready to say a good word for 
love, or freedom, or justice, or peace. 

The Christian faith has no prerogative on these abstractions, besides which Jurgen Moltmann identifies 
a variety of action groups at work in the world which seek peace and justice, none of which are overtly 
Christian. Indeed, in this climate the formal church can often seem to be part of an oppressive 
establishment, and fail to live out its own ideological claims. Keck suggests repentance, but is this the 
space the institutional church with its occasional rhetoric of being "leaner and meaner" able to 
occupy? And even if this were to be so, - and a complex web of church politics would need to be 
negotiated for such a stance to be adopted - then one is faced with the agonizing question: is anyone 
willing to listen to Stevie Smith's "poor talkative Christianity" and make this show of penitence 
worthwhile? 

The question Mary Grey puts is whether or not the church can still perform a "valuable role" in a multi¬ 
cultural, multi-faith, postmodern world. She raises this question in a world that has become highly 
fragmented - Grey prefers the language of fragmentation to that of a Tillich-like shaking of the 
foundations. Grey believes that the Christian community should seek to offer "counter-cultural 
alternatives to competitive individualism and unstoppable, compulsive consumerism" - but she is 
under no illusions. She is writing from a Roman Catholic perspective and speaks of how the 
"disillusioned have already gone". She describes how a class of a younger generation she taught in 
Nijmegen simply no longer expected the church to be able to be an advocate and an agent for social 
change and the transformation of culture. The church is reckoned "to be alive with trivialities and 
oppressive legalism"; there is a danger of Rome fiddling while the planet burns; many liturgies have 
become "shrines of boredom". Grey cites the Scot's theologian, James Mackey, to telling effect. The 
belief that the western Christian tradition has the moral resources to cater for this changed, 
fragmented world should not be taken for granted. 

Seen through the eyes of the post-colonized, Christian moral values may well seem 
less Christian, and perhaps less moral, than they seem through the eyes of the post- 
imperial, less critical European. 

What is more, the Christian voice itself has become fragmented, so much so that Grey can only dream 
of a "common language". 
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Once upon a time the church may have been judged by theological and evangelical criteria, but now 
the situation is quite different. The church is subject to the same criticisms as might be applied to 
institutions like those to do with government, with the legal system, with education. Its moral lapses 
are front-page news and not easily swept under the ecclesiastical carpet. It also suffers from the 
indignity of having been tried once and being consigned, for whatever reason, to an evaporating past 
for those who are now post-Christian or census-wise "other" or “no religion". Even for those inside the 
church and committed to its being, the problem does not go away. It is always there in front of us. 
Morse observes: 

Some Christians themselves confess to a much greater sense of alienation from the 
day-to-day existence of the church than do others, but none of us can long evade the 
radical contradiction with which inclusion in the church confronts us, namely that 
whatever glory of life-and-death significance is to be found there, it exists in tension 
with the most glorious triviality, and denial. 


"Jesus yes, church no". It is now time to be "honest to the world", according to Rosino Gibellini, the 
allusion being made here back to John Robinson's sixties' potboiler, Honest to God. Gibellini was 
writing in his capacity as the editor for a series of interviews with the theologian, Edward 
Schillebeeckx, now in his mid-eighties, the survivor of more than one close encounter with Cardinal 
Ratzinger. Those interviews were published under heading of I Am A Happy Theologian. The section 
devoted to the ministries of the church was rather critical of the hierarchical nature of the institution 
and the manner in which it can lose sight of its essential modesty. In a rather suggestive way 
Schillebeeckx wrote: 

I prefer an ecclesiology in a minor key, not a grand ecciesioiogy. ... The church 
should be more of an appendix, a corollary to what is said of God. When this 
happens, the church will have more of a voice in the world, [p. 74]. 

On other occasions elsewhere, the happy but well investigated theologian, has spoken of the need for 
a "negative ecclesiology". 

Schillebeeckx, of course, was writing as a Roman Catholic. The Protestant tradition has been much 
less inclined to idealize the church, at least in terms of a formal ecclesiology. Dorothee Soelle spoke 
for all whose experience of the church has been a disappointment but somehow still cleaved to the 
breaking in of the kingdom. That is one strategy; another is the welcome return of the missio Dei. 
Speaking on behalf of a range of disempowered cultures, somehow seeking to come to terms with the 
phenomenon of the multicultural church in the United States, William McClain went eschatological and 
spoke of the present ecclesia in the intriguing category of a "rehearsing church". All of these options 
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are far from being inherently and peculiarly Protestant, but they are, arguably, less ecclesialiy 
cluttered than their Roman Catholic counterparts. There is, after all, something in the protesting 
experience that encourages a healthy scepticism towards a triumphalist ecdesiology. 

That "something" Morse identifies as "ecdesial contrariety". This somewhat mystifying term refers to 
how God's grace come to us "in earthen vessels", in "garbage", "in used pots and pans". Morse cites 
Martin Luther: "Grace comes to us hidden sub contrario, 'beneath its opposite". From this point of 
view, Morse will argue that 

any idealized view of the church as only treasure is as faulty a vision of reality 
as any cynical view that the church is only garbage. Mangers, by definition, 
are found where there is manure. 

Morse does not use Schillebeeckx's language of an "ecdesiology in a minor key", but the sentiment is 
similar. His ecdesiology will rely upon a via negativa, which will seek to declare what the church is 
not, and will have as its starting point this ”sub contrario character". In effect, Morse is arguing that 
ontology and phenomenology need to be brought closer together for the sake of a viable ecdesiology. 

For those wanting to dine out at the ecclesiological restaurant these negations, contrarieties, 
minorities - all this honesty - make for a demanding menu. In reply to Kuitert's "trauma", can 
theology simply opt for the dogmatic line and consider ecdesiology in abstraction from David Ford's 
understanding of the 'habitus' in which a doctrine is to be found and operates? Should ecdesiology 
embrace its shadow side and strive for a different kind of resolution of these issues? In a number of 
ways a range of contemporary theologians are seeking to address these questions - as indeed are 
some of our students who, over the past couple of years, have elected to write essays on the topic, 
"what form might an ecdesiology in a minor key assume?" The underlying assumption behind the 
latter is that an authentic missiology cannot exist without an adequate ecdesiology. The two are not in 
competition, either theologically or financially - or indeed, in terms of personal preference and 
boardroom loyalty. With respect to well established, well credentialed theologians, the issue is one of 
trying to fund a Christian sociality in a new paradigm, in a much changed world. 

* 

For most of its history the Christian faith has lived inside the socio-political realm of Christendom. The 
dilemma facing us is the breakdown of that world. Karl Rahner puts the matter starkly: 

there are no longer any Christian countries Christianity [though in very 
varying proportions] exists everywhere in the world, and everywhere as a 
diaspora. It is effectually, in terms of numbers, a minority everywhere. 

In this kind of situation Rahner argues that "Christianity ceases to be a religion of growth; it becomes 
a "religion of choice". The comparison can be made with phenomenon of Christendom. For Rahner 
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"Christendom is a political phenomenon"; it is "a fact of cultural history rather than of theology"; by 
definition it requires a theology of glory which is the equivalent of Schillebeeckx's "grand ecdesiology". 
Rahner likewise believes in the need for a theological shift in thinking to this new context. The task 
before us is "the must" of accommodating ourselves to the diaspora situation Rahner has identified. 
Contrary to so much ecclesiastical propaganda of disintegration and decay, Rahner believes we must 
proceed "joyfully". 

Such a task is - I repeat - not going to be easy. There is a sense in which the ecdesia can become 
captive to a modus vivendi that supports and sustains the status quo. It can be difficult to withdraw, 
or, in Hall's terminology, to "disestablish". The dilemma is not merely about funding, the provision of 
ministry, the setting of appropriate mission goals. The underlying ecdesiology so often belongs to a 
different paradigm and acts like a break. Peter Hodgson, for instance, identifies how the church has 
become perverted through privatism and individualism. 

Frequently the churches have functioned as nothing more than means of 
satisfying private therapeutic needs through counseling, ideology, and club- 
like activities. 

Moltmann likewise insists that the church has functioned as little more than a cult of the private 
individual; Jacques Ellul will name the idolatry of the church being "a family"; J-B. Metz has described 
its western expression as far too often being nothing more than a bourgeois religion. Ian Barns 
observes how the motif of being pilgrims on the way [to the heavenly city] has so often left suburban 
"and even inner city churches ... indifferent to the urban conflicts taking place around them". In 
sprawling Australian cities the local congregation has often become the spiritual home of the relatively 
like-minded, gathered together around the residential neighbourhood, replete with its values and 
separated from the more varied world of where these church members work and play. [Ian Williams, 
D.Min thesis]. For the ecdesia to take leave of this state of play will require a commitment to a new 
paradigm and an alternative understanding of the Christian life. 

In these pressing circumstances Douglas John Hall will speak of the "loneliness of Christians" in a way 
that would have been unthinkable not so long ago. Hall is conscious of how 

the end of Christendom affects individual Christians personally. It is often a 
source of melancholy. Whether suddenly, or over a period of years, serious 
Christians rind themselves alone much of the time - not physically but 
spiritually, that is, in their innermost selves. The new identity they feel they 
are being given in Christ is not able to discover the companionship that, in 
itself, both promises and craves. 
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The Christian faith may just as readily be treated as an object of jest, and all 
who honour it may well be lumped together in a category only slightly more 
respectable than those who follow the horoscopes in popular media. 

Such a state of play is relatively new - Hall speaks of its novelty. Such loneliness does not belong in 
the long history of Christendom. It has all come about rather suddenly - in historic terms at least, all 
this has changed. What is even more disturbing, dislocating, perhaps, is the contemporary Christian's 
experience of church, for such loneliness is not necessarily assuaged by his or her association with the 
church. Insofar as Christian congregations often try to keep up the model of Christendom, it should 
come as no surprise that Christian congregations often accentuate, rather than relieve the alienation 
of those who have been earnest in their faith and their search for understanding. The phenomenon of 
the lonely Christian is of one whose loneliness is perhaps enhanced by Christian attendance. It is 
easier not to notice the paradigm shift, or proceed as before. Hall's "lonely Christian" frequently 
discovers that it is precisely one's own faith, and the hope that it engenders, that stands in the way of 
churchly fellowship. Living an ecclesia crucis, Hall is ironic. 

If only one could join in the convivial banter of the coffee hour instead of 
wanting to pursue some terribly demanding - possibly even controversial, even 
political - subject of discourse! To be lonely in a friendly church, in the midst of 
a fellowship of believers, is this not a travesty? 

These are themes you would not find in a classical ecclesiology. This does not mean for one moment 
they should be neglected. Hall would argue that we are faced with such a complex shift in 
understanding that theology must necessarily engage with this subject matter; it is so foundational to 
who we are as Christians in the contemporary world, besides which how we respond to the issues 
raised here will inform the whole of our theology - not just now, but in how we seek to engage the 
future. 

The significance of this state of affairs is likewise well understood by Lewis Mudge. It is his thesis that 
if faith is to persist into the future in recognizable forms, then this 

will surely depend in no small part on the evolution of its communal 
embodiments. 

These communities will need to consider the forms of life in which their insights can best be pursued in 
the new human situation we see coming into being all around us. For this reason ecclesiology is a 
critical discipline, not an optional extra. In Mudge's language 

Ecclesiology becomes the normative study of communities, which 
make social and symbolic space in the world for the message of Jesus 
Christ. 
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Ecclesiology then is not about the institution so much as it is a fundamental theology. It is concerned 
with the nature of the social space which makes language about God, and therefore, faith itself 
possible. It is concerned with the notion of a people representing God's gathering and covenanting 
presence on earth. For that reason Mudge follows the lead of Joseph Haroutounian and selects the 
"people of God" as his primary image of the church. Such an ecclesiology, though, in this much 
changed world will be cast in a different form from what has gone immediately before. Mudge agrees 
on the need for a "new key". 


* 

Schillebeeckx and Mudge use the language of the "key". This is not the only metaphor available. 
Writing from a feminist point of view, Mary Grey prefers to speak of the "dark night of the church". 
The analogy is clearly with the mystical practice of the soul. This metaphor of darkness captures our 
situation of "real crisis" and is designed to be both mystical and prophetic. The metaphor suggests 
both loneliness, pain and confusion. Something of what this involves is expressed in an article by Mary 
Dunn writing on "The Church's Shadow Side", in The Tablet, 27 July, 1996, pp. 980-981. This is the 
side of the church, which is usually repressed, only to emerge in destructive ways. 

These shadows are there unacknowledged, unloved and unhealthy 
aspects of our ecclesiastical life together. In a family the shadow is 
what we colloquially think of as ”skeletons on the cupboard". They are 
the events, memories, remarks, relationships and suspicions which 
hurt when we think about them. These shadow parts of the light and 
dark of our lives are the departure from our professed standards. In a 
healthy system the sacramental community ”allows us to descend into 
the dark wet humus of the earth together and genuinely encounter 
there our own rejected selves in the persons of those we reject, so 
that we can rise with the risen Lord. Instead of this a dosed system 
maintains itself through fear, imposed secrecy and silence, deifying the 
past to maintain the status quo, "in order to prevent the emergence of 
disturbing new ideas. 

Grey's metaphor is rich and thick. It enables her to establish links between ecclesiology and a symbol 
of a more secular feminism. Thus, she echoes the feminist cry to "take back the night" - a demand to 
be able to walk freely and with safety in darkness, without fear of attack and violation. She then 
argues that the impasse of the dark night exists at a deeper level. 

The Dark Night comprehends a much deeper level of alienation and 
despair. It is a darkness bom of a lack of nourishment in the liturgy, 
prayer life and doctrine.... It is the pain of distorted symbols and 
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lifeless rituals... it is the making of the Christ mystery into something 
UN-related to human living and the controlling of this by a clerical 
elite... it is having no form of prayer which connected with one's life 
experience, having the life of the Spirit choked back and still-born ... 

The total impasse of the night, the experience of being made mute, 
and inarticulate - not in the silence of loving contemplation, but 
because the language sought for has not yet been brought to birth - 

This darkness is closely related to Rosemary Radford Ruether's "eucharistic famine'. 

In seeking to be constructive Grey believes the church must continue to organize itself around a 
framework of liturgy, service, mission and proclamation. She believes it must commit itself to a Christ 
who "gathers the fragments", a Christology which is essentially relational rather than message 
centred. She believes that there is a need to radically re-think the whole of notion of disciple and 
promote a church that is prophetic and non-hierarchical. It is also imperative for the Christian 
community to negotiate the postmodern trilemma Mark Kline Taylor has identified - service of 
tradition [traditioning], celebration of plurality and a resistance to domination. The postmodern church 
should think in terms of yeast and mustard seeds rather than trumpets. This will be a church which is 
concerned not for institutional survival, nor numerical growth, but rather a willingness to journey 
through [rather than around] the dark night, to be concerned for the creation of caring, 
compassionate communities committed to soul-making, and a church that is ecological rather than 
merely being anthropocentric or sectarian. 

For Grey the metaphor is one of the dark night, rather than one of minor keys. She writes through a 
feminist lens and finds some commonality with others exploring this ecclesial territory. Grey's vision is 
for a postmodern church in a multi-faith world. That is her frame of reference. This concern for a 
postmodern ecclesiology is likewise shared by Scott Cowdell and Hall, the latter coming at the theme 
via a deep passion for Luther's theologia crucis. Previously, Hall had drawn upon the classical marks of 
the church for the sake of funding a new ecclesiology that might somehow negotiate its way through 
what he designated "ecclesiastical future shock". 

* 

One Australian writer who is skirting round these issues is Scott Cowdell. He does so in an article 
entitled "The Postmodern Church" to be found in St. Mark's Review for summer 1997. Cowdell is 
deeply aware of how the life of faith has shifted into a new paradigm. In the course of Christian 
history Cowdell argues that there have been three main such paradigms: the apostolic, in which the 
church was a small minority in an imperial culture; Christendom which has lasted right up until 
recently and now we stand inside a time of postmodemity in which Cowdell argues we are faced with 
an "undisciplined deregulation of meaning". 
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Of crucial significance to Cowdell's thesis is this notion of paradigm shift - or, to use another word, 
episteme. In a paradigm shift older theories, older ways of doing things, still work up to a point, but 
clearly their influence is beginning to wane. In such a time there is great uncertainty and the 
overarching consensus is strained to breaking point. We find ourselves inside the tension captured in 
the title of Loren Mead's book The Once and Future Church. 

We are surrounded by the relics of the Christendom paradigm, a 
paradigm that has largely ceased to work. But the relics hold us 
hostage to the past and make it difficult to create anew paradigm that 
can be as compelling for the next age as the Christendom Paradigm 
has been for the past age. [Mead, p. 18]. 

The kind of transition Cowdell is speaking about is evoked in his reflections on the role of the church 
here in Australia in the wake of the Port Arthur tragedy. 

In a secular society like ours the Church does not feature prominently 
- not in the public life of our nation nor in the private thoughts and 
actions of most individuals. Spirituality maybe, the Church - No! But 
after the 1996 Port Arthur atrocity, things were different All eyes were 
on the Church, where a robust vision long nurtured in word and in 
sacrament and in lives of faith was brought to public attention. 

I remember particularly the liturgy at St. David's Anglican Cathedral in 
Hobart, and the witness of Bishop Philip Newell. His sermon offered no 
glib answers, no quick fix - in that sense the Church shared fully in the 
nation's ambient mood of shock and sadness. But while fully involved 
in the silent pain of 'the world' at large, nevertheless the Church was 
not reduced to mute incomprehension and stunned silence. The 
Church was somehow able to speak. The Church responded to 
wounded humanity. The Church pointed to that great story of suffering 
met and overcome, of evil named and disempowered - the story of 
Jesus Christ. But that story was introduced gently and with respect for 
the diversity of opinion, of belief and disbelief, in 'the world' to which 
the Church spoke. 

Rounding out the Church's words on that occasion, giving them 
resonance, was the rich tradition of western liturgy, religious 
architecture and church music. The power of that tradition is still real 
for people in such grave moments where support and reassurance are 
sorely needed. Throughout the Church's response there was a 
confident assurance that God has called it to be an agent of Christ's 
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transforming work in the world. The Church not only speaks, of course 
- it also listens, it supports, it counsels. In addition, it unashamedly 
stands on its historical dignity, its still lingering gra vitas, and demands 
appropriate political action in the face of such an atrocity, such as the 
cause of tightened gun control. 
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Cowdell is aware that sometimes the church can fulfil a role somewhat in keeping with its immediate 
past. It can stand inside its tradition in Australia where - right from the first days, it strove to exercise 
a "civilizing influence" on a society that grew from largely amoral convict beginnings. Now and then it 
can do that - and it can produce fine reports and church leaders may still seek to shape the 
conscience of this society on a range of issues - but let us be under no illusion. Cowdell asks the 
pertinent question, "is anyone listening?" The possible moral influence of the church has been further 
undermined through such well-publicized events as sexual impropriety and, one might add, the role of 
the Christian community in the whole business of the "stolen children". There is a sense in which 
Cowdell argues that the Christian story is becoming like a veneer on the lives even of its members - 
the computing analogy he makes is that of software. 

Christianity is essentially little more than software for personal or 
social transformation, and like all software is readily discarded when a 
better package comes along. 

Faced with state of play Cowdell turns to the work of the sociologist Peter Berger - in particular, his 
work The Heretical Imperative. The word hairesis means 'choice'; we are faced with the need to 
choose which kind of Christianity we wish to present in this new paradigm. Berger isolates three 
possible approaches: the reductive option is where the church, in effect, gives up its distinctive claims 
and is accommodated into its host culture; the deductive option would affirm the traditional claims of 
belief, often in a rather confrontational and ideological manner with the society in which it finds itself; 
the third, and final option, the one Cowdell prefers, is the inductive approach in which the tradition of 
faith is unpacked to lay bare its core experience. 

Cowdell prefers this option because he believes the other two fail. With respect to the deductive option 
Cowdell argues that we see something of that at work in the conservative resurgence of the apostolic 
paradigm. It lends itself to a form of sectarianism where the church is cut apart from the prevailing 
host culture. The dilemma Cowdell discerns is that this nothing to do meet the problem of crossing the 
cognitive distance between an apostolic world 2000 years ago and the new millennium. The Christian 
community cannot be so world-denying and yet there is also a need not to be cut loose from those 
traditions of faith and be left all at sea. Cowdell favours an intensifying of the "story-found 
community" - a being in the world, but at the same time knowing, understanding the life of faith in a 
way which is not shaped, not dependent upon a somewhat indifferent culture. Cowdell works through 
these options by means of a comparison that goes back to the animated movie Watership Down. 
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* 

One other writer who shares some of the same concerns as Cowdell is Douglas John Hall. In the 
appropriate section of his Confessing the Faith Hall sets out to develop an ecclesia crucis for the 
American market and, at the same time, suggest how the communal Christian life might be lived in 
post-Christian context. 

This section is entitled "Metamorphosis: From Christendom to Diaspora". Hall describes us now in a 
state of standing at the cross-road. This is a position which has been occasioned by the death of 
Christendom. It is a condition which he believes is often experienced in the form of denial. The 
problem is that 


We have been conditioned by centuries of Christian domination and 
expansion to assume that the future would see more of the same and, 
in die end, achieve the global victory that the "Constantinian" reading 
of the newer Testament taught us to anticipate, [p. 201] 

Failure to read this condition - and its theological implications - at this time Hall believes will lead us 
into a cut de sac. It is his assumption that the road before us, in keeping with the church of the New 
Testament, is a narrow one - it is more like a country lane or footpath than the broad thoroughfare of 
the Christendom past. Hall is wanting to show how this denial need not be the last word, but rather 
that this present transformation is a time of opportunity and in which one may participate "knowingly 
and even joyfully". 

In a manner of speaking Hall maps the same sort of scene as does Cowdell. Once again there are the 
three stages: the minority faith of a missionary movement, a sect, a "scattering" [a diaspora ] of 
believers gradually giving way to the status of a major or world religion, to Christendom, and then to 
its present death in a post-Christian form. The first metamorphosis was one from diaspora to religious 
establishment; the second is from establishment to diaspora. 

Hall expends more energy than Cowdell does on how this second transition has come into being. Hall 
does not agree that the death of Christendom has been occasioned by the inroads made by secularism 
and the acids of modernity. This second great change has evolved from within over a long period of 
time. There are a series of inner conditions that predispose faith not to rest content with Christendom 
and proceed along the way of what Hall calls disestablishment. Hall will argue that the idea that the 
Christian faith, expressed in the form of Christendom, has been done in by secularism, 
multiculturalism and religious pluralism is not right. "It was not mortally wounded by some enemy; it 
became terminally ill for intrinsic reasons". Those conditions he isolates are: 

• the tendency of the medieval church to give reason an independent role and to make faith 
less accessible to rational investigation and more dependent upon its own authority. It 
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provides the mechanism for a gradual divorce between faith and reason; in the process it 
creates an established religion that is unable to have a real dialogue with doubt. 

• The reformation introduced further schism in the church itself, and what is more, 
reintroduced a theology that at base is incommensurate with establishment. All the 
primary teachings of the Reformers [justification. Scripture, the covenantal basis of the 
church etc] contain implicit, if not explicit, criticism of the very idea of Christianity as an 
official religion. Through the work of Luther it also privileges a theologia crucis : such a 
theology enters a permanent critique of every attempt of human government to possess 
the world in its own terms. Those in power would prefer a theology of glory with its 
triumphalistic theoretical claims. 

All of this proceeds against a background of a society's willingness at large to tolerate a religion as 
beneficial if not true. 

Once Hall has established this critical base he draws upon the work of Irving Greenberg and Peter 
Berger to get some possible bearings for this new landscape. Greenberg is actually not Christian, but 
Jewish. In turning to such quarter Hall is tacitly acknowledging the end of Christendom and the need 
for the Christian faith to look at its dark side - in this instance, the experience of the holocaust - 
seriously. Greenberg argues that the holocaust is that moment in time when the Constantinian form of 
the Christian religion reveals itself in all its potential and real violence. The holocaust vividly exposes 
the supersessionistic assumptions of a theologia gloriae 

The supersessionist interpretation continually tempted Christianity into 
being neither the gospel of live it wanted to be, nor the outgrowth of 
Judaism seeking to reach out and realize Israel's messianic dream that 
it could have been. 

Turning his attention to Greenberg allows Hall to make a comparison between the decline of 
Christendom and the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the Temple, and what that meant for 
Judaism. These events were likewise tantamount to major paradigm shifts in which there is 
considerable unease. This Jewish experience testified to a developing awareness of how God's silence 
does not mean God's absence. Greenberg believes that Christianity, having experienced the effective 
ending of what we have called the Christendom phrase, in the aftermath of the Holocaust, now "will 
have to enter its second stage'. 

What this means in practice is that the Christianity will have to set aside its constant temptation of 
otherworldliness. This will need to be set aside in favour of a greater sense of responsibility for this 
world, for what Dietrich Bonhoeffer termed a "responsibility for history". Now will be the time for 
Christianity to take part in the struggle to exercise power to advance redemption. In this post- 
Christendom world the Christian faith will need to manifest Thus Christianity would manifest "a 
greater'worldliness' in its holiness." 
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This second stage that Greenberg has identified should accentuate learning and understanding in place 
of hierarchy and mystery. It should involve the laity in a faith that seeks understanding. Learning and 
understanding in the diaspora situation should no longer be the pursuits of the few wise one's whose 
relative leisure and aptitude may make such activity possible. 

In the context of North America Hall insists that this second stage will mean taking leave of 
Christianity's status of being an informal, cultural establishment. A church that seeks its own 
preservation in such a situation can only be a part of the problem. According to the diagnosis of 
George Lindbeck, protestant churches find themselves "in the awkwardly intermediate stage of having 
once been culturally established but ... not yet clearly disestablished'. In order to explore what this 
might mean Hall consults the work of the sociologist Peter Berger whose writings in this area in the 
early 1960s were largely ignored. 

Berger first analyses the nature of this informal alliance with the establishment in American society. 
Berger argues that this form of religiousness is a strange combination of public symbol and private 
affair. The values that it inculcates in individuals are not generated by its own internal Christian 
content and rational; rather, "it ratifies and sanctifies the values prevalent in the general community". 
In the circumstances Berger argues that "The social irrelevance of the religious establishment is its 
functionality". It capitalizes on all the all too human desire for quick and easy hope; it exaggerates 
the positive and minimizes "the data of despair". 

The task at hand for the Protestant churches for whom Hall is writing in this situation is not easy. The 
pluralist cultural context in which the church finds itself encourages a spirit of tolerance that militates 
against the kind of decisiveness and certitude that many want in a time of paradigm change. Hall is 
conscious of how a large part of the demand that the religions are asked to supply in the age of 
"future shock" is precisely a demand for clear, unambiguous and simple expressions of conventional 
social verities. The difficulty is that the protestant mainline is, on the whole, open, but is theologically 
"vague and quite forgetful". Its old structures have been thoroughly "invaded and captured by 
secularism; contemporary communications technology readily lends itself to "sloganization and 
spectacle". In such a state of play, those whom Hall defines as the "technicians of growth" - who 
assume that Christianity is intended to be numerous - look appealing and are influential. The 
legitimate questions Hall poses are to the point: 

will Christians come to acknowledge their effective displacement, learn 
to regard it in a providential light, and in the spirit of the Reformation 
and seek to re-form themselves? ... Will the hunger for numbers and 
finances drive the churches to adopt yet more desperate, market- 
oriented, gauche, and ”gimmicky " programs of church growth, 

"packaging " the ”gospel-product " in increasingly sloganized and 
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unthinking ways that will alienate thoughtful people even more 
conspicuously than at present? 


Hall believes this to be the wrong option. It is his conviction that now is the time for disestablishment. 
The opportunity is there for the "shattering message of the newer Testament [to be released into] an 
O.K. world". In keeping with this aim, Berger seeks to address "the concerned Christian student". He 
is no doubt well aware, so Hall argues that "the religiously mature, socially respectable and 
psychologically adjusted church member" will find his description of an authentic Christianity and his 
prescriptions for arriving at it as unpalatable as the thought of "conversion" itself. 

Hall agrees with Berger that disestablishment is the necessary theological task of our day. The point is 
made that the "lieu [place] of our establishment is not [actually] favourable to theology" - but, that 
having been said, theology is essential to the life of the Christian community. For Berger 

the intellectual articulation of the Christian faith ... it provides criteria 
by which both the institutional and the personal aspects of the 
Christian life can be evaluated. In the absence of theological criteria, 
two very dangerous criteria will tend to take over —in the institutional 
area the criterion of expedience and in the personal area, that of 
experience. 

Expediency can be a "direct consequence of intellectual inertia". One does not ask, what is the truth, 
but how we can use this, how can I preach this. In the personal area, Berger observes 

When an individual ceases to grapple intellectually with the problems 
posed by his religion, feeling takes the place of thought ... The 
individual no longer asks. What is the truth? Instead, he asks. What 
do you feel? ... Emotional pragmatism now takes the place of the 
honest confrontation with the Christian message. The way is opened 
for the attitude of the religious consumer, who shops around the 
denominational supermarket for just the right combination of spiritual 
kicks and thrills to meet his [sic] particular psychological needs. The 
question of truth loses all significance. 

Berger believes that this is the point where there is a need for disciplined theological work and 
construction. It means rather a return to painstaking and passionate intellectual effort, the willingness 
to confront the Christian faith with all the critical faculties of the mind and to find the means to 
articulate the faith in our own historical moment. Hall believes this must be the vocation of all 
Christians. 
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The purpose of such disestablishment needs to be clearly set. Hall is conscious of this need because he 
believes it will run against the grain of many who are deeply committed to the status quo, and also to 
its growth along the lines of the previous Christendom model. Hall argues that the object of 
disestablishment is mission and service. It effectively means being a diaspora in a Christian context; 
the problem is how to avoid both ghettoization and absorption. 

This is no easy task. The diaspora church may be composed of Christians who are more seriously 
committed than occurs in the Christendom situation. But it finds itself more in need of constant 
nurture through study, dialogue, and worship than was ever the case in established churches. For one 
thing, nothing in its environment positively supports the life of discipleship, and, much on the 
contrary, militates against it. What is wanted is clear enough: a believing church with a strong sense 
of public responsibility. Hall is adamant: 

the churches "will have to deepen, and they will only deepen if they 
are ready to become communities of teleological struggle, 
contemplation and dialogue. 

In order to meet this challenge - to become the kind of church that is required - Hall believes we 
need to think about what it means to lead a Christian life in a post-Christian context. Exactly what that 
might mean can only be hinted at. The building blocks Hall has in mind are those which have to do 
with the Christian life being conceived in terms of being sojourners, of waiting and a recognition that 
there is an inevitable element of solitude that is part and parcel of the very character of the Christian 
faith. Such waiting is in keeping with that future thrust of faith which hopes for that which it does not 
see. Such waiting is the opposite of our desire for "instant gratification" which is, so Hall argues, 

nowhere more in evidence Wan in our version of Christianity, everything 
Wat We world denies us we expect our religion to provide. 


Schillebeeckx and Mudge use the language of the "key". In keeping with Schillebeeckx' qualifier of a 
minor key, a handful of UTC students have been striving to play that tune. They have to, because they 
are considerably younger than Schillebeeckx and the prospect of ministry demands a theological 
engagement with this new landscape. The metaphor is one which has resonated. The students 
concerned have traversed much of the landscape already described, with one or two extra themes 
thrown in for good measure. Those themes have had to do with post-colonialism, liminality, migrant 
and hyphenated communities on the margin, and the gay ecdesiology of Robert Goss which employs 
Foucault's genealogical criticism to explore the rise and impact of glorified theologies on those in a 
subaltern position. 
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What has been so distinctive about the UTC response has been the desire to play around with the 
musical analogy. Listen to the tunes being played for yourself. 

To play , or listen to music in a minor key is to be aware of its potential 
to carry lament It is used in haunting melodies which might evoke 
feelings of nostalgia for something that is lost, or of a longing for what 
is not It can carry pain and suffering and grief It may inspire 
tenderness or bring a feeling of loneliness. Its sadness does not mean 
that it is weak, and it may remind the heart of melodies which seem to 
echo back into the reaches of time. Music in a major key tells of power 
and strength. These are the dominant sounds; notes played in joy and 
celebration, of triumph, success and affirmation. An effective piece of 
music will use both major and minor keys, and carry a whole range of 
emotions and inspiration. 

It is an appropriate metaphor for ecc/esiology. The church, while being 
aware of both moods, seems to feel happier when the music it moves 
to is in a major key. Indeed, frequently much effort is put into the joy 
and celebration aspect, in order to encourage and send people out into 
the world with confidence. The reality for many people, in many 
different situations is that the major key jars, is overwhelming and 
does not resonate with their lives. They need to hear the minor key 
being played. Often it is drowned out, or not written into the 
composition at ail. Sometimes people try to transpose the minor into a 
major key, but unsuccessfully. The quality of the music is lost. The 
minor key is a necessary and vital element in the ecclesiological 
symphony. 

One other student likewise saw the need for a more modest, "minor key ecclesiology". Writing from 
an evangelical perspective, this student acknowledged that "it is far more comfortable for a Christian 
to focus solely upon the grand achievements of the church and upon its destined glorious 
consummation." The moment this was conceded, the evangelical apologist, John Stott, was cited as an 
ally for this wing of the theological spectrum to engage in the task of ecclesial realism. 

We need to get the failures of the church on our conscience, to feel the 
offence, to Christ and the world which these failures are, to weep over 
the credibility gap between the church's talk and the church's way to 
repent of our readiness to excuse and even condone our failures, and to 
determine to do something about it. 
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This student warmed to the task of an ecclesiology in a minor key. Such an ecdesiology would allow 
us to acknowledge how, in Stott's words again, we "constantly fall short of God's ideal, and fail even 
to approximate to it." This particular student did not engage as thoroughly with the idea of a paradigm 
shift and the language of postmodernity was lacking, but, nevertheless, the metaphor retained its 
usefulness insofar as it allowed this evangelical student to think in terms of a church always standing 
in need of further reformation. The one qualifier this writer put in place was the protective device 
designed to ensure that an ecclesiology in a minor key did not lapse into an "atonal ecdesiology". 
Such an ecclesiology would have its origins in a church 

that fails to present the world with a radically alternative society. It 
would present a church that is 'conformed to the world' and as such, 

'the two communities [the church and the world] appear to the 
onlooker to be merely two versions of the same thing ." 

Such an ecclesiology would no longer recognize the "theandric nature" of the church, meaning its true 
identity lies in its being "being rooted in the being of God" [Gunton] and its belonging to the created 
world. An atonal ecclesiology would not hold this tension, these "two conflicting pulls" [Gunton] 
together and would focus only, in effect, on the human side of this equation with all its faults and 
failings. This proviso put in place, the case could then be made for an ecclesiology in a minor key 
played to the tune evangelical. 

The third, and final, student attracted by this musical metaphor is a self-confessed "child of 
postmodemity" who has inherited the "hermeneutical headache" of Generation X. The telltale sign is 
the desire to link the minor key metaphor with the notion of virtual reality. The computing analogy is 
making itself felt in a new generation of rising theologians and ethicists. In this instance it is designed 
to draw attention to the gap between the ontological and phenomenological realities of the church. 
This virtual reality is 

the paradoxical simultaneous existence of the real and the unreal. 

Entering into a model of the church as virtual reality is a form than an 
ecclesiology in a 'minor key' might assume. The virtual church fits the 
'minor key' image because it is a model that seeks to recognize the 
aspects of the church that are lamentable and does not seek to ignore 
the darker or shadow side of the church. 

In this assignment the student concerned explored the classical marks of the church through the 
prism of virtual reality. In the process Letty Russell's image of the church as round table and a site for 
hospitality was employed for the sake of constructing a "virtual household of God". Entry into this 
household could be through one of two keys - the major and the minor - the metaphor of the key 
undergoing a playful, ironic change in keeping with the irreverent spirituality / theology identified by 
Tom Beaudoin as a characteristic of Generation X. In this reframed model of the church there are 
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multiple voices singing their songs of praise and lament; some are singing new tunes; some have new 
lyrics. The minor key - which allows people to enter through the side door and the back door, if 
necessary - is set alongside the "related major key of hospitality", a traditional image for faith as 
guest and host. The model is full of ambiguities, but the student concludes 

Perhaps the call of God for us today as the church is to continue to 
make music together, music which stays neither in the minor nor the 
major, but seeks to weave the two together in harmony with the 
symphony of God's purpose. 


* 

This colloquium paper began with the frank recognition of how difficult is to tempt students in this 
smorgasbord setting for theological education to do ecclesiology. It comes to a close with three 
examples of students exploring possible ways ahead for the development of a Christian sociality that 
plays with ambiguity and is committed both to the ontology and phenomenology of the church. These 
students stand inside a tendency of students being surprised at what a contemporary ecclesiology 
might lead to, and how fundamentally important this doctrine of the church now is in a Christian world 
turned upside down. In giving their best endeavours to this subject they have sensed the urgency of 
theologians like Hall, Rahner, Schillebeeckx, Gunton, Grey, Cowdell and a host of others like Susan 
Brooks Thisthlethwaite, for instance. In the process they are exploring the big picture - the theme of 
the practical and theoretic space for Christian community. They have not lapsed into denominational 
ecclesiologies which often tend to perpetuate the Christendom model of ecclesial being. They have not 
done away with mission, but they are, in effect, making the pressing case for as much passionate 
theological attention to be given to the doctrine of the church as to various forms and models of 
outreach. 

There is no one way ahead for ecclesiology. The primary theologians used in this paper all selected 
different metaphors and analogies. They drew upon the Christian tradition for the sake of their 'future 
church' in different ways. The students in the penultimate section were also writing for different 
audiences, and these audiences shaped how they interpreted the question set, and the cluster of 
meanings such a thick metaphor, "ecclesiology in a minor key" might release. What is evident is that 
images, marks and models - the essence of a classical ecclesiology - can be put to use in new ways 
that entice, resonate, sound a rhythm deep within. Maybe it is a time for ecclesiology to become the 
dish of the day at the theological round table. 
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1 Introductory remarks 

Most of us are familiar with that story we learned from our childhood reading books about 
Chicken Little orChicken Licken, and howtheskyfellon herhead. Thestory is retold by 
James Garner in his Politically Correct Bedtime Stories'. In Garner's version Chicken 
Little, stunned by the collapse of the firmament, seeks counsel from her friend Henny 
Penny. "What shall I do?" she cries. Henny Penny's response is precise, and well 
contoured by political correctness: 

Sue the bastards [she says] ... for personal injury, discrimination, intentional 
infliction of emotional distress, negligent infliction of emotional distress, outrage, 
tortuous interference. We can get payment for pain and suffering, compensatory 
damages, punitive damages, [payment for] disability, disfigurement, long-term care 
mental anguish, impaired earning pow &■, loss of selfesteem ..." 

Now, Garner, in the Preface to his book - rather tongue-in-cheek - makes sure that he 
himself cannot be accused of political incorrectness when he apologises in advance, 
saying: 


If, through omission or commission, I have inadvertently displayed any sexist, racist, 
cuituraUst, nationalist, regionalist, ageist, looUst, ableist, sizdst, spedeist, 
intdlectualist, socioeconomicist, ethnocentrist, phallocentrist, heteropatriarchalist or 
other type of bias as yet unnamed, I apologise.'" 

More importantly, in the same Preface Garner writes: 

When they were first written, the stories on which the following tales are based 
certainly served their purpose - to entrench the patriarchy, to estrange people from 
their own natural impulses, to demonise "evil" and to reward an "objective"good. iv 

All this talk, in a book on political correctness, of "natural impulses", "evil", "objective 
good", of "demonising" this and lauding that, throws us right into the world of ethics and 
morality: at the heart of any respectable moral theology are such things as "natural 
impulses", "evil", "objective good", and "demons". To even tip-toe inside the door of the 
house of political correctness is to find oneself in the hallway of conflicting orthodoxies, 
of battles about truth and justice, tolerance and intolerance,* good and evil and the like. 
In a word, political correctness, which represents one of the current neo-orthodoxies, 
presents a considerable challenge to the moral theology and ethics of the Churches. 
Political correctness has a lotto say about justice, truth and human dignity 

The challenge that political correctness offers to the Churches, to ethics, to moral 
theology has - to date - as I see it, taken the form of a rather head-on debate rather than 
a dialogue. There has scarcely been a dialogue between political correctness and the 
Churches. vi Our purpose today is to dialogue a little about how political correctness 
contours the landscape, and to note how political correctness has the potential to shape 
our ethics, and our morality. More importantly, this paper will give some consideration to 
just how we might go about doing ethics in a politically correct landscape. One does not 
have to go any further than the news on television, the pulpit, the lecture room, the 
mannequin dances we see going on in the Beehive in Wellington, the to-ing and fro-ing at 
Waitangi every New Zealand day, and the often fierce debates in our Churches over 
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matters of morals, to be reminded that our social, and hence our ecclesial and 
theological landscape is irretrievably marked by the powerful dynamics of political 
correctness. 

2 Polfcical correctness 

I cannot hope to give any conclusive definition to political correctness. There are some 
foundational elements of political correctness which need to be noted at the outset. 
First, we are all aware that political correctness involves us in what David Williamson 
calls "identity politics". v " By this he means the power wielded by a specific identifiable 
or self-identifying group in a given situation or society. Such groups involve themselves 
in "sorting out", as it were, an array of issues concerning truth and justice. Let me name 
some of them - both groups and issues - which come readily to mind and which you 
probably already know. 

There are issues about rights: the rights of indigenous peoples the rights of women and 
children, the rights of gays and lesbians; the rights of the environment itself, the rights of 
ethnic minorities, of the disabled, of economically disadvantaged, the emotionally 
deprived, and so on. Then there are issues of political correctness directed at 
curriculum, particularly in schools and universities, and at the whole notion of 
achievement and merit, and the distinctions surrounding academic success and failure. 
The canon of literature [and of every science] is opened up for scrutiny, interrogation and 
revision. 

There are issues of gender and class, of positive discrimination, of access to power and 
opportunity. There are issues of inclusive and exclusive language, of linguistic and 
sexual harassment; issues of prejudice, paternalism, patriarchy, social justice, legal 
justice, sexual equality and so on. There are, in the university world, the issues which 
surround the research of sensitive topics, the ethics of research itself, the maelstrom of 
bias, presuppositions and assumptions. vlil There are also issues of public policy and 
planning, and covert social engineering. 

There are in-groups and out-groups, the politically correct and the politically incorrect. 
There can be a veritable culture of complaint, a victim culture, a culture of grievance 1 * 
where one may often find seemingly ridiculous claims to consideration. There is a sort of 
modern-day Puritanism,a thought police telling us what we must think and how we must 
act: a policing of our minds and our morality. 

There is also in political correctness, little or no space for humour. Max Charlesworth* 
noted recently at Otago that the Australian Broadcasting Corporation once refused to 
screen Born to Be King [the Hollywood version of the life of Jesus] because it lacked 
sufficient Australian content! We are all aware of the politically correct pitfalls which lie 
in the path not only of politicians but of any of us when it comes to humour about the 
sexes, about race and a host of other matters. 

In the midst of this welter of groups all looking for tolerance, space, and rights we can 
identify some foundational perceptions about political correctness. There is, first of all 
what Stanley Gaede calls "the privatisation of conviction"* 1 and, "the intolerance of 
intolerance". There is the raising of "tolerance" to the status of the most important 
virtue;* 1 ' In fact Gaede's definition of political correctness is "the intolerance of 
intolerance"; you must be tolerant of everything. He also notes Chesterton's comment 
that "tolerance is the virtue of the person without convictions". It bears thinking about. 

More related to our theme, are other perceptions. Jan Narveson notes that political 
correctness is "an ideology which [like all ideologies] involves a moral vision about the 
equality of all and the toleration of all".* 111 Here Narveson identifies not only a most 
important element of political correctness which is germane to our theme, but also what 
I myself would identify as the critical element of political correctness, namely its moral 
vision. For, whatever our view of, or participation in, or antipathy for political 
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correctness, none of us can escape its moral vision, its search for truth, justice, 
inclusiveness, tolerance and equity; its vision about allowing into the market place of 
dialogue and truth those who have been formerly excluded, anathematised, downtrodden, 
systematically dismissed, derided, declared deviant or unnatural, and the like. 

Now, the search for truth and justice, the pursuit of equity and tolerance are all elements 
which are in many ways consonant with the C hristian galaxy of virtues, and almost totally 
identifiable with the very things that Jesus himself preached. But where the truth 
preached by the Churches and the truths propounded by many exponents of political 
correctness come unstuck in perhaps its most dramatic and spectacular way, is in the 
arena of sexual morality, sexual orientation and gender subordination. The very people 
that political correctness wishes to include as a matter of truth, tolerance and justice, 
are often the very people that traditional communities such as the Churches wish to 
exclude as deviant, unnatural, immoral, not male, and so on. xlv Traditional communities, 
where uniformity guarantees survival, have a poor record historically when it comes to 
dealing with the deviant, the different, the potentially dangerous truthmongers: the fate of 
the prophets, the martyrdom of reformers, and the doom of deviants in the history of 
religion amply demonstrate how a traditional community such as the Churches deal with 
differences of race, gender, sexual orientation, confessional beliefs and the like. 

We have then, a situation of very conflictual orthodoxies. Both political correctness and 
Christian ethics have in common a point of departure which is not just laudable but 
essential to the very dignity of human persons: they both cry for justice, for truth, for 
equity, for the inclusion of all into the community or, for Christians, into the Kingdom. 
They both seek radical reconciliation and restoration; the both want justice done to all. 
Truth, dignity, justice: these are as much the hallmarks of Christianity as they are the 
talisman of political correctness. 

It is my own conviction that the contemporary orthodoxy of political correctness has a 
significant contribution to make to the struggle of the Churches for justice and truth, for 
tolerance and equity. It is also an orthodoxy which is here to stay, as it were. The 
orthodoxy of the Church, especially the teaching surrounding sexual morality, gender, 
deviance and difference, is equally involved in the pursuit of truth and justice from the 
basis of scripture and tradition. It seems only honest to address some questions to the 
orthodoxy of the Church, and to test the truth and justice preached by the Church in the 
arenas of sexuality, morality and the like in the light of the truths generated by political 
correctness. 

Let me say, before launching into a more theological moment of this paper, where I am 
going. I will be arguing that the Church's moral tradition is itself a form of political 
correctness, but a time stopped or historically encapsulated political correctness: it is a 
search for truth and justice but one that ground to a halt in history. I will be proposing 
that the Church's sexual morality, as I see it, is static, rather than dynamic, and thus the 
source of many problems forcurrent political correctness viewpoints, and for the Church. 

I will also be proposing that virtue lies less in the possession of the truth and more in the 
pursuit of truth; that, as Anne Seller [whom I cited earlier] notes "identities and 
frameworks of understandings" can only change and emerge through conversation, a 
conversation in which we pursue the truth rather than one that reaches absolute 
conclusions. I will be suggesting that salvation must be right here and right now, even for 
the so-called sexually deviant, and, for example, forthe divorced remarried. In summary, 

I will be suggesting that it is perhaps time the Church stopped lecturing us quite so 
much about sexuality, xv morality, gender, truth, justice and the like, and entered into a 
genuine conversation with contemporary pursuits of justice and truth, particularly those 
truths generated by political correctness. 
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3 Some theological observations 

a: Models fortheology: Genesis or Calvary 

There are two spectacularly important moments in Scripture when events of such 
magnitude are taking place that the narrative is spelled out hour by hour and day by day. 
The first of these is the account of creation in Genesis, where the authors give an 
account of the creation of the world, all things in due order - first the chaos, then the sea, 
the land, the constellations, night and day, sun and moon, flora, fauna, and finally on day 
six, humankind. The account is systematic, ascending, perfectly ordered, everything in 
due place; at the end good order reigns, and God can take a break. 

The other moment is, in its own way, a genesis account, or the genesis account of the 
NewTestament. The first thing to be written down by the earliest Christian communities 
was an account of the passion of Jesus. The Passion story tells, hour by hour, what 
happened to Jesus from the moment of his agony in the garden to the moment of his final 
cry and death on the cross. The story is about martyrdom, political brutality, torture and 
execution. There is blood, the crovwi of thorns, the agony of his family and friends, and it 
all ends with a man dying in a mess and a muddle on a cross. But here there is no good 
order, no carefully sculpted ascent from one truth to the next, from ideas to synthesis; 
rather, in the Passion account we have what I would call "chaos theology". 

Now, if you construct yourtheology - and your morality for that matter - on the basis of 
the Genesis metaphor, you will have a theology which is logical, rational, well-ordered, 
neatly interlocked, all the "i's" dotted and the "t's" crossed. Above all it is the sort of 
theology which excludes the irrational, the illogical. 

If, on the other hand, you construct yourtheology from Calvary, from the Passion, then 
you will end up with a theology which is marked by chaos, mess, muddle, pain, anguish 
and suffering. xvl There will be little place for clear conclusions and a lot of space for 
agony and torment. 

Now both stories encapsulate important and foundational truths ofourfaith; the Genesis 
truth is that God is creator, we are created; the Passion truth is that it is Jesus who 
saves us,salvation lies in him alone. Fundamental truths. And yet, if you look closely 
into theology it is the first account - Genesis - which has become both model and 
metaphor fortheology, not the second. Theology has been marked - deeply but not, I 
hope, irretrievably - by the Genesis metaphor, by rationality, right order, philosophical 
perceptions, and the subordination, all too often as we will see later, of truth and justice 
to right order. xv,i 

Our path to truth is either primarily through the well-structured creation, or thorough the 
cross-filled creation, through order, or through relative chaos. Theology, by and large, 
has opted for the first metaphor, the Genesis model. However, God persists in throwing 
what we might call a surd [irrational] factor into the human equation, and it stands at the 
very heart of the equation, human and divine, as the Cross. It is a puzzle of no mean 
proportions why a religion such as Christianity, which is founded on the paradox of the 
Cross has been so keen to set about eliminating contradiction - the first and lesser form 
of paradox - by endless rulings about how we are to behave and what we are to believe, 
about what is natural and what is unnatural. For all along God seems to be suggesting 
both in the sequel to the Genesis account [the Fall] and in the second Adam [Christ] that 
human wisdom is God's foolishness [as Paul writes, 1 Cor 1:20]. And - as the model of 
Jesus' life and death demonstrates again and again - truth and wisdom are more to be 
discovered in conversation and in chaos than in human visions of right order. 

This is my first theological observation then, that there are models and metaphors for 
theology, especially for moral theology, other than the rationalistic, well-ordered, if you 
like, "clinical" model. A chaos theology, or a theology -in-chaos seems more suited for a 
pilgrim Church and a pilgrim world, where we are only part way along the road, and so far 
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do not have all the truth, or all the wisdom that the whole journey will teach us. Likewise 
a theology in dialogue, a theology in conversation seems more apt for today, rather than a 
theology which is arbiter, a theology which is magisterial. I say this because the history 
of ourtradition shows us again and again howconclusions arrived at too rapidly have left 
us often enough inside frameworks which have been oppressive and at times downright 
unjust to people within and outside the Church. What the Church said and did to Galileo, 
what the Church has taught about slavery, private property, polygenism, the authorship 
of scripture, the social role of women, the ecclesial role of the laity, the right to 
conscientious objection ... I could go on ... once serious, solemn teachings, have all 
changed radically in the last 150 years. And yet there were folk who went to the wall, 
and in some instances to the block, because of these teachings. The Modernist crisis at 
the start of this century surely teaches us that theology must be much more modest in 
its claims about truth, much more cautious, much more humble. In a word, a theology 
working out of a Calvary model rather than a Genesis one would be a lot more open to and 
respectful of the truths generated through, for example political correctness. My first 
plea is then, fora more modest magisterium. 

b: Truth, Justice, Good Order and Nat ire: the polftical correctness of Augustine and 

Aquinas 

One of the hallmarks of the political correctness debate is the attempt to win justice for a 
series of disenfranchised groups within our contemporary societies. Historically, the 
search for justice is also a hallmark of Christianity, both in its Scriptures and its 
Tradition. In considering Augustine and Aquinas, my argument will be that our Christian 
Tradition has all too often subordinated justice and truth to good order, the good order of 
human authority, the good order of natural law,and the good order ofChurch discipline. 

The C hristian form of Kant's primary ethical question can be rephrased as "What ought I, 
the Christian, do to achieve justice and come to truth?" Now, this question is to be 
asked in every age and in all circumstances by Christians. It is not a question which 
can be answered for all time by any group of Christians from within an historical and 
cultural capsule. 

It is my contention that two of the towering geniuses of our tradition, Augustine in the 
fifth century and Aquinas in the thirteenth, have already answered this question for us on 
a series of important issues. But "to answer the question at the outset" - as Jose Miguez 
Bonino says - "is to short circuit the ethical process". xvlh A towering genius 
unfortunately casts a shadow, and the shadows of Augustine's view of right order, and of 
Aquinas' view of natural law, lie across Christian history and across Catholic moral 
theology alongside all the lights they also threw on our human condition before God. I 
would argue that their answers to moral questions may have short-circuited the ethical 
process in the Church and left us writh a moral theology which is not very able to cope 
with further truths, the truths and processes of political correctness in particular. 

So,on the basis of the conviction that we are called primarily into "God's glorious light" 
and not necessarily into the light of Augustine and Aquinas - nor into their shadows - I 
would like to point out some of the elements of the shadows which these two giants have 
cast upon the search for truth and justice. In other words, the political correctness of 
Augustine and Aquinas, just and proper for their own age, must be honourably 
interrogated in a later age if we Christians are to respond to the question" What ought I, 
the C hristian, do?" As a pilgrim Church we cannot build our vision of truth and justice 
on the basis of what may be the political correctness of the ancient or medieval world. 

i Augustine: justice and right order 

Augustine, who died in the year 430, argued rightly that the two foundations of the 
eternal city which impinge the most on the human city are love and justice. Love is the 
inner motivation, justice the incarnated fruit of the inner motivation: all our Christian 
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action flows from this twofold foundation. So far so good, and Augustine has got it quite 
right. 

It is when Augustine comes to practical or concrete situations that he fails to apply his 
hermeneutical or explanatory key so as to unlock the doorto incarnated justice and love. 
For he argues that true justice and love will only be arrived at in the heavenly kingdom, 
the next world, not this one. In the earthly kingdom we are subordinated to the injustices, 
imperfections, defects and inadequacies of the order established by sinful humankind and 
by nature. All of these are to be borne or suffered if - and this is the key to his thought, - 
if correcting them would endanger good order, peace, and the given nature of things. In a 
word, Augustine - and he lived in a time of enormous political turmoil, and died with the 
barbarians besieging the city of Hippo itself - is afflicted by an anthropological and 
historical pessimism about arriving at justice and truth in the here and now. He is 
equally afflicted or informed by Greek philosophical notions about the "giveness" of the 
social organism and the wrongness of attempting to change it. 

So, while theologically Augustine argues that justice and love are supreme, historically 
he subordinates them to good order, and an acceptance of the social [and for him 
especially] political "givens". A modern-day version of this same predetermination of 
social, political and theological reality can be found in that marvellous conversation in 
the film Babe where a wise Duck explains to an innocent Babe that of all the animals in 
the farmyard world, only ducks and pigs are cultivated or cared for so that they can be 
eaten. The Duck concludes "and that is the way the world is", leaving us with both a 
rather thoughtful piglet [Babe] and yet another example of predetermined [agricultural] 
ethics. Babe is a very serious parable. 

The shadow-side of Augustine is that Christianity has a legacy of not interrogating the 
given order of things, given according to historically encapsulated philosophical 
perceptions about society [Greek philosophy in general], and a legacy of preferring good- 
order rather than heeding the calls for justice that arise from the oppressed. Just as Paul 
did not question slavery as a social and human construct, so for some 1800 years the 
Churches did not swing in behind any crusade for the abolition of slavery. I could cite 
many other examples where the theology of a past age and a concern for good order has 
governed the urge towards justice and truth in a later age of the Church, or at worst been 
unthinking in the acceptance of a given social order. 

The tradition of good order, dominant in the Church since the fifth century, has sadly 
suppressed many of the theologies of hope and liberation which have arisen since. 
Justice - which is essentially a relational concept - has been effectively sidelined, by the 
sometimes little less than blind adherence to given concepts about the structure of 
society, the place of women, the status of other races and classes, the assertion of what 
is natural and what is unnatural, and the place in the moral framework of the poor, the 
marginalised, the so-called deviant. Miguez-Bonino argues that the question which has 
dominated our theology has been something like this: "What degree of justice, what 
degree of liberation of the poor [the marginalised, the "different"] is compatible with our 
vision of good order, of naturalness, of theological correctness?"*’* He would like to see 
the question reframed into something like: "What kind of order is compatible with the 
exercise of justice, the truths of the "different", the rights of the marginalised, the poor?" 

- a very different question. 

In summary, by not interrogating the non-necessity of the given order of things, or what 
E Bloch calls "the tyranny of reality", Augustine has indirectly bequeathed us an 
inheritance of subordinating truth and justice to both good order, and to preconceptions 
about the "giveness" of human realities. Needless to say, Augustine's political 
correctness has not served us well. 

Let me add that Augustine is working out of a Genesis model of theology. If we read the 
Genesis account of creation today we note immediately that there is an in-built vision of 
the world in it which a lot of political correctness would raise questions about today. I 
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mean the "givens" in the story such as the subordinate role of women, the subordination 
of all creation [what we now call "the ecosphere"] to humankind, the patriarchy which is 
fundamental to relationships in the story and so on. The political correctness of the 
order of things in the Creation story cannot simply go unquestioned today; it is the 
political correctness of Jewish society of the first few centuries before Christ. Rather, it 
is the moral obligation of the political correctness of our age to deconstruct out of our 
minds and out of our theology the injustices inherent in the world view we find in the first 
chapters of Genesis. Can we simply go on perpetuating the world views which we find in 
the Creation story? Similarly, the world viewof Augustine contains its own truth, but it is 
a truth which I suggest is flawed, and touched by the shadow which all genius casts. The 
fact that this shadow has lainso heavily on ourtradition, on ourvision of what is true and 
just, of what can or cannot be questioned, needs first to be recognised, and then 
remedied if we are at all serious, as much contemporary political correctness is serious, 
about establishing truth and justice in ourworld. 

ii Aquinas and natival law: the Church's sexual morality 

Let me look briefly at the shadow which the writings of Aquinas have cast on our 
tradition, especially our sexual morality. In his writings Aquinas left us a classic 
distinction which I see as informing most of the Church's teaching on sexuality since the 
thirteenth century. This distinction is that which Aquinas drew between what is "natural" 
[secundum naturam] and what is "unnatural" [contra naturam ] in the area of sexual 
activity. Now it may not surprise us that Thomas places on the side of what is 
"unnatural" such things as masturbation, bestiality, homosexuality and the like. Nor 
will it surprise us that he sees sexual intercourse as "natural". It will surprise us, 
however, that he lists amongst other "natural" sexual actions such things as "incest, 
fornication and rape". These latter three were, according to his mind, at least "natural" 
in that they were heterosexual, involving actions, however violent, between males and 
females. 

Now Aquinas, who knew well the writings of Peter Abelard and Peter Lombard, was aware 
that human responsibility foractions was often enough mitigated by our lack of freedom. 
Abelard and Lombard, in the century before Aquinas, had spelled out the four great 
classical limitations on human freedom, namely "force, fear, passion and ignorance". 
However, when it came to certain sexual actions - masturbation, bestiality, homosexual 
relationships - Aquinas abandons most if not all notions of limitations on human freedom. 
Rather, he declares that such actions are against nature, and are objectively and 
subjectively seriously sinful. 

Saint Paul too, in his own day, says more than a little about, for example, homosexuality, 
as unnatural, deviant, a deliberate choice about abusing our sexual nature. Some 
contemporary theologians and churches add into this debate about homosexuality some 
"conclusive" texts from the Old Testament, especially from Leviticus. On top of all this 
is our own Church's tradition of natural law, especially the natural law governing sexual 
behaviour. And our contemporary Magisterium, by and large, uses the contra naturam 
arguments of Aquinas to undergird its own argumentation about a host of sexual issues. 

Nowit is onlyfairto look at the presuppositions which underlie the arguments of Paul and 
Aquinas about, for example, homosexuality . xx For both of them it is a presupposition that 
all human sexual orientation is heterosexual; in fact, there is no other direction to our 
sexual orientation than towards the other gender. Heterosexuality is, from their point of 
view, of our very nature,. Assuredly then, any actions which do not culminate in male- 
female sexual relationships are "unnatural", against nature, and deviant. In a pre- 
psychological age this was a faircondusion. But it is also a conclusion which has cast a 
shadow across our sexual morality, and a conclusion which contemporary political 
correctness is interrogating. 

In our own age we now conclude that we do not honestly know the ontogenesis or 
derivation of sexual orientation. Homosexuality, be it psychogenic, sociogenic, biogenic 
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or the subject of some "flawed" personal choice, is now acknowledged by many as a 
genuine sexual orientation. 

What I would like to say here is that on the issue of homosexuality there lies the heavy 
shadow of perceptions arrived at in the world of yesterday, by Paul, by Aquinas and by 
many who followed them. These perceptions were made in the light of the social, 
biological, political and theological correctness of their day. I put political in this list 
because homosexuality was viewed by Aquinas [and Paul] as striking at the very heart 
of societal structures in the form of stable, heterosexual relationships, and marriage the 
which are at the heart of the given natural order. The truth of that time - theological and 
societal - was that homosexuality was unnatural and rightly to be derided as deviant.The 
presuppositions which underlay this judgement were part of the Christian wisdom of the 
time, and rightly so. In an age that is not so much more enlightened but more informed 
and hence less sure, both political correctness and Christian honesty about the truth, 
demand a reassessment of what is "according to nature". Elsewhere Aquinas, citing his 
Greek philosophical masters, writes: omnis ens agitur secundum natiram - "every being 
acts according to its nature". He did not and cannot be expected to have translated this 
wisdom to the situation of homosexual orientation. For him it was "of nature" that all 
human beings are heterosexual, and consequently he uses the slogan of "every being 
acts according to its nature" to re-enforce his argument against homosexuality. It is a 
wisdom or slogan that moral theology needs to reconsider today. For if "every being 
acts according to its nature" what are we to make of homosexual actions in terms of our 
moral theology. 

Let me add, and I say this from what I have learned, painfully, from working with those 
who have suffered and died of HIV/AIDS, that even the notion of homosexuality as a 
sexual orientation seems to be radically impoverished. In a Church such as ours which 
is rich in spiritual wisdom, it seems remarkable that homosexuality is not recognised, not 
as a sexual orientation, but as a spirituality. By this I mean that there is a radical 
"version" [turning] of the very spirit of the homosexual person towards their own gender. 
The question then arises, namely how come that a community such as ours has as yet 
failed to acknowledge the radical spiritual orientation of the homosexual person. 
Spiritual orientation is a foundational issue; sexual orientation, if it can be extricated 
from spirituality at all, is a secondary issue. 

The other deep shadow which Aquinas casts - and it flows as much from his philosophical 
inheritance as it does from his medieval societal presuppositions - is that of gender 
subordination in the Christian community. We can perhaps laugh at Aquinas' medieval 
biology which reckoned that it took 40 days for male babies to "quicken" in their 
mother's womb and 80 daysforgirl babies so to quicken. We cannot laugh so easily at 
Thomas’ reason why this was so: boy babies were conceived in the animal state of 
spiritual being and took 40 days to pass into the human and intellective state of being; 
girl babies, on the other hand, were conceived in the vegetative state of being, then 
passed into the animal state and finally into the human, intellective order of being. 
Females, in other words, were relegated from the moment of conception, to a subordinate 
or inferior order of being. This was re-enforced by the social capsule of medieval 
European society, and its inherent patriarchy. I will not trace the long shadow of this 
legacy which Aquinas and his forebears and successors both left unquestioned and re¬ 
enforced in their turn. Needless to say in our Church today the gender subordination of 
women persists, and the male-only ability to configure Christ in the sacramental order 
has, within the last few years, been sacralised as a teaching to which we must all give full 
assent in mind and heart. xxi This is asserted as a divine ordinance, with little 
questioning of the possibility that patriarchy is a social construct - in fact the social 
construct argument is totally dismissed by the documentation we have on this issue of 
ordination. Yes, you were right all along: there are seven sacraments for boys, and six 
for girls! 

A lot of our contemporary political correctness interrogates the shadow of Aquinas and 
others about the place and role of women today. Gerda Lerner xxii in her text about 
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patriarchy points to what she says is the foundational fallacy underlying patriarchy, 
namely that the part has been taken for the whole, that the male has been take to be 
representative of all humanity, that male experience is human experience. Freud, whose 
normative human is male, did much to re-enforce this. Political correctness today rightly 
interrogates such a vision of humanity. xx,n 

In summary: Aquinas' views on what is natural and unnatural, and what is the place, 
nature and status of women, have informed and re-enfbrced a lot of theology since his 
time. I would make bold to argue that a lot of what he says is not only theological 
reflection but also according to the political, societal correctness of his time. If you want 
to argue that he is in possession of the absolute truth, and that his conclusions are 
inarguable you are welcome to do so. But to take that approach is to espouse an 
essentially non-correlational modei of theology, xxiv a sort of theology which is abstracted 
from the world, from the developing nature of truth, which is abstracted from the Church 
as pilgrim, which is removed from any sort of proposal that reason itself has a history. 
Above all else it is the theological conclusion of histimes, not ours. Truth grows, moves 
on. It is open to conversation, new insights; it does not necessarily abandon the 
wisdom it accrues as it goes along, but it is prepared to test this wisdom in another age 
and in other places. It is always - I stress always - gospel-centred truth rather than 
merely human constructed truth. I am not saying that we can at all casually abandon 
what Aquinas taught us about sexual morality, about what constitutes freedom, the moral 
act and so on. Not at all. But we need to tease out just how much he is a product of his 
times; and we have a duty to ease out what is a product of his times in favour of the 
products of other times, our own included. 

c Salvation: here and now or later? 

The third theological observation I would like to make is this. Catholic moral theology, 
especially the Church's teaching on sexuality, is under particular attack today from 
many forms of political correctness. This attack focusses on the way our sexual 
morality often excludes people: homosexuals, the divorced-remarried, in theory those 
using contraception, those living together, those in second relationships. This exclusion 
takes two forms: either exclusion from the Eucharistic table, or exclusion from salvation 
in the form of condemnations such as "change your life for living thus you are sure to 
die, both physically and spiritually". Now, many of the people the Church excludes in one 
way or the other, find legal, social and financial equity in every other area of their lives 
save for the Church. The truths and the search for justice of political correctness have 
won them acceptance in a lot of places; in the Church these truths meet a blank and 
excluding wall. 

It seems evident to me that when we are very sure of our truths, and absolutely sure of 
the transcendent order of things, that it is precisely at that point that the voices of the 
victims and the suffering of the marginalised are particularly inaudible or most 
excluded. xxv History demonstrates that the victims of colonialism, the victims of 
sacralised violence [the crusades, the wars of religion], the victims of economic visions 
[eg gross capitalism] are least audible when the transcendent certainty of the victors is, 
as it were, in full cry. The first major voices of victims to be heard in any substantive way 
in history are probably those we have been forced to listen to after Dachau, Treblinka 
and Theresenstad, after Hiroshima and Nagasaki. In other words, when "Truth" with a 
capital T reigns, regally, imperially, economically or magisterially, we do need to look 
very carefully to the victims - and there are always victims - of that truth. 

What I am saying is that we can deny the voices of victims or we can listen to them. 
Since the very coinage of our commerce in theology, especially moral theology, is the 
trafficking in "transcendentals" we really do need to proceed with great care; for those 
who are sure of the base to their coinage are often the most in danger of immorality, the 
immorality which destroys others by its vision of the truth. As Philip Goodchild writes: 
"The transcendent certainties and authorities of Christianity have been invoked in some 
of the terrible crimes of history". XXVI In other words, theology, especially moral theology 
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needs to cleanse itself of all over-reaching pretensions. When it comes to issues like 
fidelity in relationship, marriage, divorce, the very purpose of biological sexuality, we are 
playing for rather high stakes to say the least; we are dealing with human issues in which 
we can most transcend ourselves, and find complete fulfillment of our selves in 
relationship with others, and be in touch with our own spirit, the spirits of others and the 
spirit of God. All the more reason why the Church should tread carefully here, so that 
there are no [more] victims. 

Now I am the first to acknowledge that in some political correctness-driven situations, 
values, and transcendental values are the often the first to go fora skate, as contingent 
and sometimes quite superficial values are asserted, even enthroned. But political 
correctness-driven issues do remind us of the voices of the victims, of those who are 
forced to live on the underside of our truth, of those who become marginalia or footnotes 
to the mainline text 

I must add here that as I see it we cannot postpone, as it were, salvation and 
justification until the next world for those who are out of order, "unnatural", deviant or 
seemingly irredeemable. We cannot easily [with ease] put some people, or any people at 
all beyond the pale of the Gospel's saving power, or beyond the pale of the bread of 
eucharistic life. Rather we have to find some new, even novel way, of redeeming the 
moments of breakdown, the points where nature seems to malfunction, the moments of 
seeming disorder, the points where sacraments, particularly marriage, collapse in on 
themselves. If we cannot find ways to redeem the moments of breakdown from within our 
present frameworks, then let me suggest that we have to alter the frameworks so that the 
salvific action of Christ can reach all. One of the great slogans in theology, as old as the 
second century, is sacramenta sunt propter homines - sacraments are for people. Or as 
our Maori people put the answer to the proverb question: "what is the most important 
thing?" Answer: hetangata, he tangata, he tangata - people, people, people. If we are 
the treasure in the field, and C hrist the merchant who gave all to possess us - this is how 
the early Church read the parable of the treasure in the field - then Christ's answer too 
is he tangata, he tangata, he tangata. 

Forme then, no Augustinian postponement of salvation or of the salvific [healing] power 
of Christ's presence. I say this because, as I see it, two ancient heresies infect a lot of 
ourtheology today. The first is Sadduceism. Jesus had his greatest conflict not with the 
Scribes, nor with the Pharisees but with the Sadducees, the religious sect in his time 
which preached that there was no Resurrection, no hope, no future. The death of hope is 
a prevalent theme in a lot of our society today, and for a lot of former or recovering 
catholics it is the death of hope engendered by some of the teachings of the Church 
which is most destructive in their lives. The first dis-ease of the Church then today, as 
I see it, is the death that a lot of ourteaching deals to hope itself. The second is that of 
a sort of spiritual or theological docetism. Docetism taught that Jesus had the 
appearance of a human being, but never really became a human being; it certainly helps 
you get round some of those difficult questions in Christology about the sexuality of 
Jesus. A spiritual or theological docetism implies limits on the salvific action of Jesus in 
the world now, hinting that salvation will be complete only in the next; this is true in one 
sense but very untrue in another. The Church cannot construct theologies, or establish 
truths which make God unreachable for any person, be it the divorced-remarried person 
who sits down with us but may not eat, or the homosexual person whom we command to 
be absolutely chaste while at the same time we argue that chastity is a charism, a gift of 
God, and so on. Somehow we have to escape the death of hope and the death of full 
salvation if we are to be true to God and to ourselves. 

4 Poltical Correctness 

My last theological observation is about political correctness itself and its encounter 
with Catholic morality. Catholic morality is founded on faith in Jesus Christ, and it is 
essentially religious. Religion, historically speaking, be it a dominant or a minority 
element in a given society, tends towards dogmatism. The dogmatic and doctrinal 
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positions of the Catholic Church can be viewed, from without and by some from within, as 
oppressive, as alienating people from their sexuality and sexual orientation, as denying 
people, especially women, elementary rights over their own bodies, as supportive of 
social injustice, and the like. Its positions can be viewed as doctrinaire in the extreme. 
The Church is seen by some to be lacking in the first rudiments of intellectual honesty, of 
cultural awareness, of consciousness of "where the world is at" today. To be seen to 
share in this frame of reference can mean to be chaiged with lacking intellectual and 
moral honesty, and being deprived of an elementary degree of intelligent autonomy. As a 
cleric in the Church, I am often enough described as being a compromised person, 
associated with the vast superstructure of belief which the institutional Church has in 
place, to which no intelligent person in a post-modern age could give credence. It is a 
position and a dilemma in which many folk in the Catholic church share today. 

More importantly though is what we are to do when the dogma of the Church meets the 
often equally immoveable dogma of political correctness or identity politics. As I 
suggested earlier this often results in a complete stand-off,a sort of "dogma eat dogma" 
situation, the political correctness of "the right" clashing head-on with the political 
correctness of "the left". Some of the response to the Church's doctrinaire stance may 
be warranted when it is aimed at what could be called the blind dogmatism of the Church. 

I have attempted to trace some of the roots of this dogmatism, and to show that it must 
surely be interrogated. But what of the dogmatism of a lot of political correctness itself? 
We cannot ignore the doctrinaire character of political correctness, albeit I have 
suggested that political correctness contains truths to which the Church might well stop 
and listen. 

Finding a way through all this is not easy. We see many examples of the destructive 
power of dogma meeting dogma, as it were, in Northern Ireland, in the Musiim-Christian 
conflict in Bosnia, in the tribal slaughters in African states. The casualties and the 
victims are innumerable, and they are the result of doctrinaire conflicts, often religiously 
inspired. 

How to find a way through? Let me give this example from my side - the Church side as 
it were -to at least kick off the conversation. In 1988 I attended an international 
bioethics conference in Rome. There were present some 300 people, philosopher, 
theologians, scientists and so on. This conference was held in the wake of the Vatican's 
1986 document, Donisn Vitas, which deals with homologous and heterologous in vitro 
fertilisation. [Homologous is where semen and ova from a married couple are utilised for 
in vitro conception; heterologous is where semen or ova from a third party is used]. The 
conference ended up in a complete stand-off. In one corner was Monsignor Caffera, 
reputed author of the document, and with him a rather suspicious and very pro-Vatican 
American Jesuit. In the other corner the rest of the conference, nobel-prize winning 
geneticists, theologians, philosopher, scientists, and mere doctoral students like me! 
In one corner there was the cry [and I quote Caffera's words]: "this is not true because 
the Church teaches it; rather, the Church must teach it because it is true", and in the 
other corner the cry: "the conclusions in the document are scientifically, theologically, 
and philosophically premature". 

It is the word prematurity which interests me. I have already said several times that 
many of the conclusions which the Church has reached in moral matters, doctrinaire 
conclusions, are, as I see them, premature, or historically encapsulated. But I would add 
that as I see it all dogma - and the lesson of history is clear on this - risks being marked 
by prematurity, even by being downright wrong. This is clear enough if you look at the 
pretensions of the third Reich, or remember the Berlin wall come tumbling down in 1989; 
political examples are easy enough to find. It is not nearly so easy when it comes to the 
stuff of political correctness, namely truth and justice. It is much more difficult to 
establish whether "truth" is premature or mature, whether "justice" proclaimed is and will 
be justice for all; whether "values" which are pushed to the top actually belong at the 
top. 
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Whatl am arguing is that wisdom of any political correctness, be it the Church's or that 
of other groups and organisations, must have the integrity to interrogate not just the 
immediate issues, but also the broader picture. A lot of the p.c.ofthe Church which has 
accrued over the last forty years is about medical-moral issues: abortion, conception 
control, in vitro fertilisation, and the whole gamut of beginning of life/end of life situations. 
My impression is thatsome of this wisdom is marked by prematurity: in other words it is 
often one issue-specific; it lacks the focus of the larger picture. Let me exemplify: the 
whole debate that has ensued since 1968 and the document on birth control has centred 
on the procreativity inherent in sexual intercourse. Likewise the anti-abortion 
arguments of the Church have centred on the inviolable right to life. There has been a 
mountain of Catholic argumentation and theologising on one side of this issue, and a 
mountain of politically correct attacks on the Church's teachings especially from 
women's groups. 

But beyond the specific issues of conception control and abortion it seems that other 
enormously important issues have been overlooked: the right to life cannot be separated 
from the life to a dignified life, free from poverty and destitution, free from class and 
economic slavery; nor can it be separated from the wider scope of the abilities and 
strengths of parents to cope, to parent adequately, to give emotional nurture to all their 
children, to remain in good health. In a word, I fear that the Church has gone in for 
issue-specific dogmatism, the sort of dogmatism which lacks coherence in the wider 
picture. Drawing the cloak of what the Church is now calling "the seamless ethic of life" 
overall this, at the end of the day, rather than at the start of the argument, does not, to 
my mind, solve the problem. 

I would like to suggest that political correctness outside of the Church is often equally 
issue-specific in its character, and fails to see broader issues, wider scopes. If the 
opposite of Catholicism [with a small "c"] is fanaticism, it seems fairto suggest that both 
the Church and other issues related groups have both come close to fanaticism on some 
issues. Summarily, I am arguing that all dogmatic or doctrinaire positions risk 
prematurity as it were, miss seeing the whole picture and tend in some way towards 
fanaticism; we all need saving from fanaticism be it religious or of other derivations. 
Fanaticism, or radicalism, does have its place, especially in moments of extreme 
oppression, but it always needs to be tempered by considerations more global than the 
immediate issue at stake. 

What drives this political correctness, secular and religious? As I see it the collapse of 
coherent anthropological visions, the demise of certainty has left all of us with a profound 
anxiety, a deep and unresolved question as to "what is it all about?" The Church, 
seemingly secure and monolithic, is equally afflicted with this insecurity. Its attempts, 
just as political correctness attempts, to nail down some securities, some coherence. 
But this nailing down lacks a foundational coherence in an age when any overreaching 
anthropological synthesis seems to have dissolved on us. 


4 Some condusions: 

Let me end with some brief conclusions. Firstly, I have attempted to show that the 
political correctness of one age should not govern the search for truth in a later age. 
Similarly, the political correctness of our own age cannot govern the search for truth in 
both ourown age and in a later age. This bears thinking about lest we think that political 
correctness has got it all right and the Church has got it all wrong. In other words, all 
political correctness needs testing over and against the truths taught by Jesus, reflected 
on and lived by the Church, in the past and now. 

Secondly, the passion for justice and for truth is common to both political correctness 
and the Church. Passions engender conflict all too often; and in conflict we need 
arbitration. My model of arbitration is that of conversation. I must admit that to my 
mind the Church is slow to enter into conversation with the contemporary world. Sadly 
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this shows - perhaps - that we are still a pre-Vatican II Church. I say this because one 
of the litmus tests of being preor post-Vatican II is the degree of seriousness with which 
we take the very first line of the Church's vision of herself in the modern world. The first 
line of Vatican II 's Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern World. GautSum et 
Spes begins - and it is the banner headline of Vatican II - "The joys and hopes, the 
sorrows and griefs of people today, especially the poor or afflicted, are the joys and 
hopes, sorrows and griefs of the disciples of Christ as well;, and there is nothing human 
which does not find an echo in their hearts". Is ourChurch pre or post Vatican II? 

Thirdly, I have suggested that we do need to interrogate what is taken by many as the 
given order of things, such as patriarchy, the frameworks of capitalism in which we live, 
what we mean by natural and unnatural, and the like. At present we have what we call a 
descending or a high theology on most of these things: magisterial, philosophical, based 
in intellectual extrapolation and a self-re-enforcing tradition. Being organic intellectuals 
[Gramsci's challenge] or organic theologians would mean starting from a much more 
empirical base. I have suggested that the point of departure for all Christian search for 
truth lies probably in the Cross, in confusion, and in a proliferation of perceptions, rather 
than in simply eliminating the paradoxes by handing out a vision of truth and justice from 
on high. We are birthed, we live and die in paradox, not in a contradiction-free world. 

Finally, let me conclude with this: I think that the Church is in crisis over sexual 
morality, and it is a crisis engendered today by political correctness by and large. I 
should say that the Church is a culture which is in crisis over its sexual morality. For 
above all things, the Church is a culture. A culture in crisis is looking for ways through 
or ways out. It is interesting to look at other cultures in crisis to see not just how they 
deal with new truths, changed circumstances and the like, but just where the new truths 
in that culture are coming from. I would like to use the film Once Were Warriors to 
illustrate all this. To me the film was about a people who had come all too close to 
loosing their very soul. Particularly the men in the film are exemplars of people whose 
soul has become so thin that it can only be anaesthetized by alcohol, and only find 
expression in a constant stream and scream of fourletter words. The film is a parable of 
Exodus, a theme dear to all liberation theologies and theologies of hope. But it is an 
Exodus which lacks a Moses. The men in the film cannot find their way out of the spiritual 
and cultural desert. It is the principal woman in the film, the battered, bruised, wife and 
mother, who represents the Miriam of the parable. The movie was deliberately filmed 
through an ochre lens; the colours are constantly brown, yellow, dull red - the murk of 
suburbia and the tinctures of Polynesian art. Only once does the full green of the land 
thrust through, and it is in the long and panning shot towards the wharenui, the marae. 
And at the very end the woman takes herself and her children back to the green land, 
leaving the man who has lost his soul screaming obscenities on the pavement of the 
urban desert. She sees a new way - even if it is an old way - through crisis; and she 
follows it, not knowing what the future may hold, but that now it is time to move, to 
journey, to continue the pilgrimage. 

Where are the new truths coming from in the culture of the Church? Traditionally there 
have been such stringent filters on truth in the Church that truth has squeezed through 
only in councils, catechisms, canons and creeds [the four Holy C'sl] and through the 
perceptions of official theology. Today this is no longer true. Truth about sexuality, 
sexual morality, fidelity, what makes us, what is good for us, and what is not good for us, 
truths about what justice demands, what reverence for others demands - all this is 
bursting through on the Church at present from a whole series of sources. There is a 
torrent of politically correct and morally correct truth pouring into the Church. It is my 
belief that it is time for Catholic moral theology, especially our theology on some 
significant elements of sexual theology, to, yet again, go on pilgrimage; a pilgrimage of 
learning, a pilgrimage of reverent exploration, a pilgrimage of faith in the work of the Spirit 
of T ruth in the human heart. For orthodoxy is no longer sufficient as food for the journey. 
Of late, in the last twenty yeais, orthopraxis has been vaunted, especially by liberation 
theologies. It too has its insufficiencies. My own contribution to this process is to 
suggest that we need what I call orthoakousis - a neologism which I coin from the Greek 
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verb which means "to listen, to hear". True and right belief, true and right praxis must 
both be informed by true and faithful listening. Conversation, which is where I began, 
means speaking and listening. In a word, the pilgrim Church must be much more aware 
of the landscape through which it is journeying, if it is to do the work of God and to be of 
true service to humankind. 
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HAPPY TO BE SAD: THE THEOLOGICAL JOURNEY OF NICK CAVE 


SAM "TYLER-SMITH 

Nick Cave's journey through Christianity reflects the development of that religion itself, from 
the blood and guts lack of compromise of the Old Testament, through the more compassionate and 
tolerant teachings of the New Testament, to finally achieve a species of new-age Gnosticism. At eight 
years old, Nicholas Edward Cave joined the choir in his local Anglican church, where he attended 
services twice a week for the next four years. Unfortunately, like so many bright children, he found 
church uninspiring. "... the god I heard preached about there seemed remote and alien and 
uncertain." 1 At the age of thirteen, Nick left the church and for a while, was happy to walk alone, 
without God. Then, in his late teens, while at art school, he realised that religious imagery really 
annoyed his instructors, so he went out and bought himself a pocket Bible. By his own admission, the 
call of the Bible was, in the beginning, purely intellectual. 

Along with some friends from high school, he had formed a band which would become the Birthday 
Party, and he soon found the Bible to be an invaluable source of inspiration. 

The God of the Old Testament seemed a cruel and rancorous God and I loved the way he 
would wipe out entire nations at a whim. ... as Job's friend Eliphaz observes 'man is bom to 
trouble as the sparks fly upwards' and those words sung to my horrid little mind about right. 
And why wouldn't man be bom unto trouble, living under the tyranny of such a God? So it 
was the feeling that I got from the Old Testament, of a pitiful humanity suffering beneath a 
despotic God, that began to leak into my lyric writing.' 1 

This detached relationship with God would not last, and in a strange parallel with his burgeoning 
heroin habit, what had started as a self-conscious art school wheeze, soon took on a life of its own. 

Although I had no notion of that then, God was talking not just to me, but through me, and 
his breath stank. I was a conduit for a God that spoke in a language written in bile and puke, 
and for a while, that suited me fine... all I had to do was walk on stage, open my mouth and 
let the curse of God mar through me. Floods, fire and frogs leapt from my throat." 

Eventually the Birthday Party split up, which didn't surprise anybody. Cave, by his own admission, 
had reached the logical end of his vitriolic walk with God. 

I was sick, and I was disgusted, and my God was in a similar condition. It was hard work 
loathing everything all the time. All that sustained hatred was a tiring and painful business* 

It was at this stage that Cave began in his transition from Old Testament conduit to modernist 
Christ figure. This transition began with the discovery that, as he himself put it: 

Writing allowed me direct access to my imagination, to inspiration, and ultimately to God. I 
found that through the use of language, I was writing God into existence. Language became 
the blanket that I threw over the invisible man which gave him shape and form v 

While this new understanding allowed to Cave to redefine his relationship with the Divine, it also, for 
the first time, placed the responsibility for the relationship firmly on his own shoulders. This led to a 
palpable fear of just what would become of this relationship if he found himself unable to create. This 
fear became very real in the immediate wake of the collapse of his band, the Birthday Party. For the 
first time in his adult life, Cave found himself effectively unemployed and without a support network to 
offer him a creative outlet. This fear would be explored and ultimately expelled by his novel And the 
Ass Saw the Angel. However, its immediate effect seems to have been in Cave's increasingly reverent 
view of Elvis. It was during this period that Cave found a video featuring Elvis Presley's pained 
performances of Are You Lonesome Tonight and My Way, recorded just months before Presley's death. 
Cave had always admired Presley, but over repeated viewings of the tape, he became increasingly 
obsessed with the singer's final Las Vegas years. In the advanced state of disintegration Elvis had 
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reached, Nick recognised the very thing he was afraid of becoming: an artist no longer able to create. 
However, rather than seeing simply a decrepit figure of horror, Cave found something religiously 
transcendent in Elvis's heroically awful performance. 

Here's a man who's got everything and he's getting up on stage only to fall apart. ...He fucks 
up Are You Lonesome Tonight? completely. Sweat is forming on his face, his eyes are crazed 
with drugs and fear... He can't remember anything, so he tells bad jokes in the middle for 
which he has forgotten the punch lines. But then he concentrates and manages to sing My 
Way. It was a truly inspired performance .” 

In the rapidly dying Elvis, Cave saw something heroic, and in fact, Christ-like: a man abandoned by 
God and betrayed by his own body, who by sheer power of will manages to transcend it all one last 
time. In Elvis, Cave saw the last-temptation-like vision of a man who has everything, clinging to the 
spotlight, only to fall apart, his Passion ranging from the humiliation of being abandoned by fans and 
critics, to the redemption and resurrection of the Elvis whom people would pay to see as he manages 
to pull himself together enough to sing My Way. While Cave was certainly not the first person to see 
divine aspects in Elvis, he took it one step further, and in his mind and writing, Christ and Elvis 
become almost interchangeable. The clearest example of this is found in Cave's song Tupelo. The 
song, named after the town in which Elvis was born, tells the story of a small town labouring under 
some kind of curse, a town where "No bird can fly, no fish can swim until the king is born... till the 
king is bom in Tupelo." vU This vision of Elvis as the town's messiah is made clear in the next verse. 
Elvis's birth story, the fact that he was a survivor twin, is mixed with the imagery of the nativity. 

"...A young mother frozen on a concrete floor 
With a bottle and a box and a cradle of straw... 

Well Saturday gives what Sunday steals 
And a child is bom on his brother's heels 
come Sunday morning the first bom's dead 
in a shoe box tied with a ribbon of red. *** 

As the song winds through its climax Cave intones: 

"... Mama rock your lill one slow 
the lill one will walk on Tupelo 
... and carry the burden of Tupelo 
... yeah the king will walk on Tupelo** 

These themes are further explored in Cave's first novel, And the Ass Saw the Angel, which has been 
seen by some critics as a species of Biblical greatest hits collection transposed onto a mythical deep 
southern landscape. Even the book's title is an oblique reference to the parable of Balaam and his 
donkey, found in Numbers, Chapter 22, Verses 23-31. Although this reading is, as we shall see, quite 
accurate, the book was also, in process at least, something of a purging, an exorcism of the themes, 
language and mystical landscape, that had run so resonatingly through most of Cave's post Birthday 
Party work. 

The setting of And The Ass Saw the Angel, a small southern sugarcane town, cursed by torrential rain, 
is clearly the Tupelo of the song, with only the name changed. The hillbilly survivor twin motif is also 
reprised. In the book's first chapter, Euchrid and his brother are cut from their mother's belly with a 
broken beer bottle, only for his brother, the firstborn, to pass on before morning. The novel follows, 
and is often narrated by the inbred and abused mute boy named Euchrid Eucrow, who throughout the 
novel, cursed by his family, his handicap, and events in the town in which he lives, sinks further and 
further into madness. In the book's early chapters Euchrid, unable to communicate and increasingly 
terrified of his alcoholic mother and sadistically insane father, develops a fetishistic and voyeuristic 
obsession with the town's sole prostitute Cosey Mo. To Euchrid, Cosey Mo becomes something of a 
Madonna representing to him femininity, sexuality and kindness. The plot begins to move as Mo is set 
upon, nearly fatally lynched by the town's righteous citizenry. In the build-up to the lynching, Abie Po, 
a would-be inventor and ex-con and door-to-door salesman turned fanatic preacher, under whose 
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spell the town has fallen, convinces a church meeting that the torrential rains which plague the town 
are God's punishment for tolerating this one sad example of harlotry. 

As the scene progresses, it becomes clear that it is actually a twisted retelling of John 1, Verse 12, 
with Po playing the part of the Pharisees. Unlike the Bible version however, there is no Jesus to bring 
reason or mercy, and the church meeting descends into a lynch mob as Po declares "I think we have 
one brave soul here willing to cast the first stone.”* As well as setting the plot in motion, this scene 
also introduces the idea of the dangers of self-righteous fanaticism and the inherent lack of 
Christianity in such behaviour, which becomes the book's main theo-political thesis. This point is 
reinforced as Cave dryly notes that "...those who wore the leg irons both of wifedom and whoredom 
rattled their chains the loudest."” This point is carried further, as nine months after the lynching, 
Cosey Mo returns to the town square "... like a rogue leper right out of the pages of Leviticus'**' and 
lays her daughter at the feet of the town's statue. The baby is soon discovered by the town's doctor 
who names her Beth. Miraculously, Beth's discovery coincides with the end of the torrential rains, and 
as only Euchrid saw Cosey Mo's depositing of the infant, the town's people decide that she must be a 
child saint sent straight from heaven. The townsfolk quickly embrace Beth as a central figure of 
worship in their increasingly fundamentalist and self-righteous faith, completely unable to recognise 
their inherent heresy and paganism. As Euchrid descends further and further into madness, he is 
frequently visited by visions of Cosey Mo, who comes to him in the form of his guardian angel. Euchrid 
becomes increasingly obsessed with Beth and makes nightly visits to spy on her. Beth, for her own 
part, becomes besotted with her nocturnal voyeur, whom she comes to believe is Christ. This Trinity of 
guardian angel, child saint and unhinged Christ become inexorably linked in Euchrid's mind. Euchrid 
also begins to hear voices, which he interprets to be the voice of God. Unfortunately, the voices seem 
to have a destructive ordnance, and fill him with destructive ideas, "hate inspirations straight from 
God" 5 * 1 as Euchrid puts it. 

As the book reaches its climax, the voices become unequivocal that he must act now and that this 
action must be to "kill Beth Boom.'”*' Euchrid obeys the voices and proceeds to attack Beth with a 
sickle, stabbing her, and leaving her to die on the very spot where she was found all those years ago. 
Beth survives however, only to die in childbirth a few months later. The child, a boy, is Euchrid's son, 
conceived in an only fragmentedly remembered nocturnal visit to Beth's room. The child however, like 
his mother, is perceived (with, by this stage, typical fanaticism) to be an immaculately-conceived gift 
from God and as a sign that the rains, which once again lash the small town, will, soon stop. Thus, the 
novel ends more or less where it started, with the boy child being doomed to live as awful a life as his 
mother and father before him. 

In this context, the story, with its swirling themes of death, blood, mob violence and resurrection 
could almost be taken as a rambling and ridiculously complex retelling of the Easter story. Although in 
the beginning of the book, the reader feels little sympathy and less respect for the insane, violent and 
odious Euchrid, by the middle, the reader is beginning to realise that Euchrid is no more insane than 
anyone else in town. By the story's end, however, one is beginning to wonder if maybe Euchrid is 
actually being instructed by God. It is the final scene, the attack on Beth, that really raises questions. 
There is something unmistakably Christ like in the description of the homicidal Euchrid. "...she saw its 
fleshy manifestation, impennous and wretched and covered in muck. And she saw his wounds, his 
long hair, his naked feet, his palpitant breast.'* v It is also worth noting that when Euchrid dies, 
drowned in a bog where he has been chased by an angry mob, the rains start once again. Thus, it is 
suggested that it was Euchrid's, not Beth's presence that had brought salvation. 

This reading seems to have been Cave's intention as he wrote in his lecture The Flesh Made Word: 
"... for me, Euchrid is Jesus struck dumb, he is the blocked artist, he is internalised imagination 
become madness." 5 " 1 While this may have been the point, in the context of the story, in the effect he 
has on the other characters, Euchrid has more of the Old Testament God than Christ in him. Although 
the attack on Beth is rich in its wanton brutality, one must remember that, through no fault of her 
own, Beth has become a false idol. Thus, in destroying her, Euchrid is acting just as God did when he 
smote the tower of Babel. Heretical or not, it is a central tenet of Cave's religious understanding, that 
Christ was crucified, less to protect man from the devil, than to protect man from God. Christ died not 
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to save our eternal souls from the wages of our sin, but to offset the wrathful smiting that these sins 
would bring down from heaven. 

No longer was God's mercy reserved for elect nations and their kings, no longer were the 
divine rewards handed down to lords temporal and spiritual. Christ the son, came as an 
individual, the word made flesh, to set right the misguided notions of his father.™ 1 

With this in mind, it is Euchrid's son, rather than Euchrid himself, who takes on the raiments of Christ. 
It is the son who must pay the price for the "misguided notions of his father." If Euchrid is God, then 
Beth becomes Mary. Although Beth is no virgin, she is the only true innocent in the story. Just as Mary 
was cursed by God's great plan, to watch helplessly as his son, her firstborn, was rejected, vilified, 
scourged and crucified, so too is Beth, by agency of her death, unable to save her own son from the 
sins of his father. 

In 1987, halfway through the recording of his ninth album, Nick Cave was admitted into Broadway 
Lodge Rehabilitation Clinic for treatment of his heroin and amphetamine habits. Not surprisingly, 
rehab provided Nick with the time to re-evaluate his religious convictions, his relationship with god, 
and his place in the world. 

I decided it was high time I started reading a different book, so I closed the Old Testament, 
and opened the New. There, in those four wonderful prose poems ... I slowly re-acquainted 
myself with the Jesus of my childhood, that eerie figure that moves through the gospels, the 
man of sorrows. And it was through him, that I was given the chance to redefine my 
relationship with the world. The voice that spoke through me now was softer, sadder, more 
introspective. The more I read the Gospels, the more Christ called to my imagination, for his 
journey was, it seemed to me, just that, a flight of the imagination 

After his release, clean and sober for the first time in his career, Cave returned to the studio and 
finished the album. Tender Prey was thus a turning point, not only in his personal life, but also in both 
his writing and his relationship with God. Although Tender Prey was released a year before the novel 
was finished, in its style and content, it is the first post-novel record. Gone is the deep southern 
landscape and the Elvis references. Gone too, are cryptic Christ-references. What is left is a rollicking 
and rather mainstream rock record. Tender Prey also marks Christ's first explicit and central 
appearance in Cave's song writing, first in The Mercy Seat, and later in New Morning, the two songs 
which bookend the album. The Mercy Seat is, in many ways, a halfway point. While the music is as 
assertive and grating as anything the Birthday Party created, the lyrics, the inner monologue of a 
convict awaiting execution have surprising theological depth. Following the tradition that there are no 
atheists in a gas chamber, the narrator begins to question his place in God's plan. 

"I hear stories from the chamber 
How Christ was bom into a manger 
And like some ragged stranger 
Died upon the cross 

And might I say it seems so fitting in its way 
He was a carpenter by trade 
Or at least that's what I'm told mx 

And later on, he intones: 

"In Heaven His throne is made of gold 

The ark of his Testament is stowed 

A throne from which I'm told 

All history does unfold 

Down here it's made of a wood and wire 

And my body is on fire 

And God is never far away '** 
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While The Mercy Seat is, in many ways, in keeping with Cave's earlier work in its morbid subject 
matter and rambling narrative, the song which closes the album, New Morning, is a complete 
departure. Its music is straightforward, its lyrics not only succinct but entirely first person, and its 
tone devotional and joyous. As the final verse intones: 

" Thank you for giving 
This bright new morning 
... There'll be no sadness 
There'll be no sorrow 
There'll be no road too narrow 
There'll be a new day 
And it's today for us. 

Tender Prey is not all New Testament religion, however, as Up Jumped the Devil, Deanna and City of 
Refugees continue to pump out the violence, madness and murder. However, in a way, it is this co¬ 
existence of the sacred and the bloody-minded which makes this album important, and that pattern 
would continue through the next four albums. The best example of this double-fisted devotion is 
Murder Ballads, which despite an horrific body count - O'Malley's Bar alone features thirteen murders - 
closes with a touchingly sincere cover of Bob Dylan's Death is Not the End, with its closing bridge of 
"For the tree of life is growing where the spirit never dies, and the bright light of salvation, lights up 
dark and empty skies. 

In 1997, following the purging experience of Murder Ballads, Cave finally shook off the devil, and 
produced his sparest, quietest, most introspective, and in my personal opinion, best album to date, 
The Boatman's Call. 

Starting with Into My Arms, with it's opening line, "I don't believe in an interventionist God, but I 
know, darling, that you do...' BOdil , through to There is a Kingdom (a song based on a line from the 
Gospel of Timothy) with its closing line of "...there is a kingdom, there is a king, and He lives without, 
and He lives within, and He is everything",”*' the album is packed full of God. 

According to most critics, the album's twelve tracks chart the break-up of Cave's first marriage, and 
his disastrous fling with P.J. Harvey. To me, however, the album is more of a faith statement, a 
prolonged reflection on his relationship with God. To Nick, however, the two are more or less the 
same: 


...though the love song comes in many guises ... they all address God. For it is the haunted 
premise of longing that the true love song inhabits. It is a howl in die void for love and for 
comfort, and it lives on the lips of the child, crying for his mother. It is the song of the lover in 
need of their loved one. It is the cry of the lunatic supplicant petitioning his god. It is the cry 
of one chained to the earth and craving flight, a flight into inspiration, imagination and 
divinity. 

The love song is the sound of our endeavours to become Godlike, to raise up and above the 
earthbound and the mediocre ...the love song is the light of God, deep down, blasting up 
through our wounds.*** 

Given the liberties I have taken with Nick Cave's motivations and inspirations, it only fair to give him 
the last word, which I have taken from his brilliant lecture, The Secret Life of the Love song. 

Twenty years of song writing have now passed and still the void gapes wide. Still the 
inexorable sadness ... the divine discontent persists, and perhaps it will continue until I see 
the face of God Himself. For when Moses desired to see the face of God, he was answered that 
he may not endure it, that no man could see the face of God and live. Well me, I don't mind. 
I'm happy to be sad.*** 
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James Carroll, novelist, historian and columnist for the Boston Globe also has a theological 
education, having trained for the priesthood and been a university chaplain. He writes as a 
lacicized Catholic. His thesis is that the Church has been a constant oppressor of the Jews and 
has dismissed Judaism as a redundant religion. Centrepiece of this work is the Roman Catholic 
Church (since the reformation) but there are also references to Luther's pathological hatred of 
Jews and Calvin's more ambivalent, but cynical regard. 

Constantine's concordat with the church receives close attention. In our concern for church- 
state relations it is easy to overlook of this for the Jews. From this point and the Council of 
Nicaea (325C.E.), the Church's attitude toward the Jews began to take the form of a pogrom. 
Influential leaders, such as Augustine, were prepared to tolerate Jews, but only at a certain 
level of existence: 'survive but not thrive' was his policy. Others were less charitable and 
Anselm and Aquinas perpetuated the polemic. While there were notable exceptions, the 
charge that the Jews crucified Christ found a ready response from the rank and file. Carroll 
points out that when the first crusade was launched, hordes of crusaders and their followers 
first swept into the valleys of the Rhine and the Moselle killing thousands of Jewish residents. 

The much-debated question of Hitler and the Church is dealt with in great detail. Carroll's 
contention is that that the Church, especially the Vatican, feared the Communist, much more 
than the Nazi threat. Pius XII was, according to this account, ready to sacrifice Jewish 
communities in Italy if that meant stemming the Bolshevik tide. Catholics who became 
Communists were immediately excommunicated, while Hitler, Himmler and Bormann, all 
baptised Catholics, were never struck off the books. 

Carroll's central thesis is that anti-Semitism is virtually endemic in the Christian Church and 
that only radical, purposeful steps will change this. Public confessions and acts of repentance 
are not enough. Rather the Church must break down those hierarchies of oppression, which 
underpin anti-Semitism by going to its source-material and expunging those parts which 
blame the Jews for Jesus' death. A new Christology is imperative, as is a genuine dialogue 
with people of other faiths and the rediscovery of Jesus the Jew. 

This is a fine book and while the topic is by no means new the research which James Carroll 
has done provides new and sobering insights which everyone within (and outside) the Church 
should take to heart. 

The book is available in public and theological libraries. 

Kim Bathgate 
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Music in the Air; Song and Spirituality. Summer 2002 
Review 

For one in the process of preparing a new edition of a school hymnbook and slightly puzzled, as to the 
wholesale desire of students to keep Jerusalem as one of the hymns, being asked to review this 
volume of Music in the Air was timely. For lo and behold an article by Brian Easton, Singing 
"Jerusalem" in New Zealand, clearly places Jerusalem in the canon of being a New Zealander and a 
part of the walk with some of our ancestors in our own green and pleasant land. After all Easton 
himself sang it, Sonja Davis sang it, J.K.Baxter stood for it (but not for the Queen) and it may well 
have been familiar to Colin McCahon when he painted his "The Promised Land". 

Music in the Air, as its editor John Thomley writes is a journal about more than music. 

Its concern is to explore the creative uses of the language of music to create and communicate 
meaning. The content of this issue ranges from an exposition of Tete Kura, a bicultural work for choir 
and kapa haka created collaboratively by Helen Fisher, John Greally, Ngapo Wehi and Pimia Wehi, to a 
scholarly article by John Thornley on the music of Dave Dobbyn through to an Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Music of Ernst Bloch written by Judith Brown. Along the way there is Colin Anderson's 
drama, Bill Bennett's prayers, Jocelyn Marshall's hymnwords, the Aperahama brothers' recreation of 
Bob Mariey in te reo Maori poetry, and an interview with Br Kevin Dobbyn. 

The strength of this journal is that it maps some of the landscape of music and spirituality in 
Aotearoa New Zealand in a manner accessible to the musician in all of us. 

If this issue is an example, then the landscape is a richly varied one. Not only that but one which it is 
possible to travel with a sense of identity and pride in our country's voices. 

For example, Bill Bennett is quoted as 

searching for images, metaphors and themes that resonate with the south-west Pacific and 
Aotearoa rather than the Northern Hemisphere. 

Garth Cant places Bennett 

in that fertile interface where Maori Spirituality and Pakeha spirituality mingle and interact. 

For me Bennett is a liturgist writer who keeps the rural emotional landscape in view. He is just one 
voice in amongst the many voices that Dave Dobbyn notes as finding expression in our country. 

From experience I know that the journal engages with popular culture in at least one article per 
issue. Personally I would like to see more exploration of that engagement. 

Nevertheless there is such a range of material included in the journal most people will find something 
of interest. Meanwhile our school hymnbook progresses with Jerusalem firmly in place. 

Yvonne Smith 

Enquiries to : 

John Thomley, 15 Oriana Place, Palmerston North, Aotearoa-New Zealand. 
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Johnny Cash: God. 

Columbia/American/Legacy Sony music 498648 2 
MICHAEL GRIMSHAW 

God is tough. God is present. God is elusive. God exacts a high price. God will comfort. 
Believing in God is easy. Following God's demands is hard. To be human is to transgress - 
sometimes willingly and defiantly. To be human is to worship God-sometimes joyfully, 
sometimes sorrowfully. Life is good. Life is bad. God is. 

So sings Johnny Cash in his recent CD compilation of his God songs. 

Country music and the academy have a somewhat uneasy relationship. We are often ready to 
privilege, even fetishize, the folk religion and expressions of non-western peoples and religions 
in a sub-Rousseauian manner that exposes us to legitimate claims of Saidian 'Orientalism' and 
New Age mysticism. Yet to consider the popular expressions of belief and religion in our 
Western Christian context is often, somewhat, academically 'beyond the pale'. And the less 
'high art' or 'hip' they are deemed to be, the less 'acceptable' they are too. We may conversely 
elevate hip hop for its black, urban authenticity, or accept jazz and blues as legitimate musical 
forms yet still leave country music outside the academy door - the poor white trash cousin 
who is a social embarrassment. 

What this compilation of 16 God songs tells us is that authenticity cannot be faked. That 
simplicity of expression and lyrics does not necessarily mean a simple theology. That sincerity 
evokes an affective response to sentiments that, if heard on a street comer or from a pulpit 
might have us squirming uncomfortably. The roots of country music in gospel are well 
documented but this CD reminds us that rock is often nothing more than watered down, 
secular gospel too. 

Johnny Cash has sung of his ongoing battles and relationship with his God for over four 
decades - a popular piety in an unpopular expression. Yet just as it seems you need to be of a 
certain age, to have lived and suffered a bit before you can really get and appreciate Dylan 
and Cohen, so too perhaps it is with Cash and country music. This is not Nashville froth, this is 
not the hype and slick marketing of an Alpha programme Christianity, this is not the powder 
blue suited razzle-dazzle of a Benny Hihn experience. This is suffering, this is doubt, this is 
faith, this is transgression and redemption as expressed and experienced by the man in black. 
In this collection we journey back into the roots of folk piety and forward into the appeal of 
religious emotions in a post-secular age. 

In one of my flats we used to play Johnny Cash's stirring version of the Blue Moods of Spain's 
"Spiritual" as we got ready to go out on the town. While not on this CD, his growling demand 
"Jesus I don't want to die alone...My love wasn't true, now all I have is you...all my troubles, all 
my pain will leave me once again..." seemed just right to set you up for a night in pursuit of 
redemptive transgression. I have often subjected students to listening to the original and then 
Cash's remake when discussing religion, music and contemporary spirituality. When I say I'm 
going to play some Johnny Cash there is often a nervous, sometime pitying laugh. Yet at the 
end of 5 minutes of Cash's country gospel many have been touched in a way they would never 
have expected. For in a world of overproduced repetitive beats, digitally enhanced voices, 
materialistic boasting, adolescent suburban angst and the absence of strong song writing the 
God songs of Johnny Cash and others of the roots/country revival strike a chord. 

Cash is Job, Cash is Jacob, he is Moses who will die before he enters the promised land, or as 
Bono writes in his liner notes "Johnny Cash doesn't sing to the damned, he sings with the 
damned, and sometimes you feel he might prefer their company...So the sugar is turned to 
salt and the triumphalism is quieted by the brokenness of a voice that knows the compromise 
of real life." He sings in the knowledge of one who sees the falsity of the Pelegian position- 
aware that grace is given freely- even when you are unsure if you really want it- or can handle 
its demands. Johnny Cash's God is folk theology in the raw- contextual theology in the true 
sense of the word. 

(This review has also appeared in The NZ Religious Studies Publication YANA) 
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When 


-.push 


comes to 


...print 


We hope you will... 

♦ Enjoy the range of articles and pieces we have 
included in our inaugural issue 

♦ Consider contributing to future issues yourself 

♦ Provide us with some comments and feedback about 
your first impressions 

♦ Send us your subscription! 

Simply detach the form below and send to: 


Dr Michael Grimshaw, 

c/- Department of Philosophy and Religious Studies, 
University of Canterbury, 

Private Bag 4800, 

Christchurch. 


Please find enclosed NZ$15.00 in cash or cash cheque 
(NZ$18.00 for readers not currently residing in New 
Zealand), this being one year’s subscription for four issues 
of ... push . 

Please send my copies to: (Name, address, postal 
address - include email address if you wish to contribute or 
be contacted in this way) 











































